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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


A New Series On 


The Performing Arts in Recreation 
STARTING IN MAY! 


**Wusie Is Recreation” will be the first in 
a new series of supplements to RECREA- 








TION on The Performing Arts in Recrea- 
tion. Each, a complete pamphlet in itself, 
will be published first as a part of the 
magazine, and thus be available to sub- 
seribers free, after which it will be sold 
as a separate pamphlet (price to be an- 
nounced). After you have seen it, you will 
want to order it for your staff, your boards 
and commissions, other interested citizens, 
music groups. clubs, program files. 


WATCH FOR IT IN THE MAY ISSUE OF RECREATION 


ORDER FROM 
THE NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION © 8 WEST EIGHTH STREET © NEW YORK 11 
































THE PLAYGROUND SUMMER 


Available: 


Price: 
last 


1961 Theme: 
THE WHOLE TOWN’S TALKING 


Send your orders to NRA NOW and 


National Recreation Association 


SAME as USUAI 
time )! 
members ) 


FOR EARLYBIRDS 


\se, Au (jus 


NOTEBOOK 


1961 Edition 


On or around May | 


(maybe for the 


$2.50 ($2 to NRA 


be first in line! 


8 West 8th Street 
New York 11, N. Y. 





st Manufacturer 


Want a Bigger and Better Program 
"7 
More Satisfied Public ? 


The Key to Success Lies in Your Undeveloped 


Refreshment Profit Potential 


POPCORN 
8c profit per 10c sale. 
Machines start at $199.00. 
SNO-KONES 
7%¢ profit per 10c sale. 
Machines from $149.50. 


COTTON CANDY (ss 
8c profit per dime sale. 
Equipment only $275.00. 
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Hundreds of Park and Recreation 
Departments annually add 10 to 
20% to their available funds with 

_-—fefreshment Profits. You can, too. 
Detailed free booklets tell what you 
need, how to order, and how to pay 
out of profits as you operate. No 
obligation, write today sure for com- 
plete details. 


GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS CO. 


“eb 1835 FREEMAN AVE. 
eT CINCINNATI 14, OHIO 


> Sex 


of Refre 





PLANNING ON A WHOLE PLAYGROUND OF EQUIPMENT... 


or 
__ just 
one 


CT-3 mm aalelaz 


MIRACLE 


MarRcH 


MORE FUN — that’s the extra bonus built into every 
piece of Miracle Playground Equipment. Miracle’s vivid 
colors, modern designs and unusual equipment ideas ap- 
peal to young imaginations. Children enjoy themselves far 
longer get plenty of healthful exercise . . . play safely 
without supervision. Whatever you need in playground 
equipment. Miracle makes .it better — 116 items in all! 
Mail coupon today for new color brochures on the equip- 
ment you need or send us your ideas and dimensions — a 
custom-designed playground layout is yours for the asking. 


EQUIPMENT CO. 
Grinnell, lowa 
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MIRACLE TRAIL 


BLAZER SLIDE 
Colorful, attractive, 
all-weather fiber- 
glass slide with 
Stainless steel bed- 
way. Send today 
for brochure. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


MIRACLE EQUIPMENT COMPANY — GRINNELL, IOWA 


Please send me at once the following brochures: 
World of Whirls Tot Land Items 
Swing to Pleasure Shelter Houses 
Safe Climbers and Body Building Slides 
Also send information on your free Playground 
Planning Service 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
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EACH MONTH DIGEST 
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MARCH 1961 VOL. LIV NO. 3 PRICE 60c 


Let’s Keep Camping in the Camp (Editorial) S. N. Geal 108 
Visnomers and mislabeling confuse everyone 

Clarence E. Brewer 109 
Fifty years of service 

Changing Patterns of Camping Reynold E. Carlson 15 
The growing ne tor outdoor recreation 

Camping in a City Park 117 
Providing a haven for tourists 

State Camping Services Hadley K. Irwin 
Missouri takes care of her young citizens 

Woodsmoke for Families 
A state camporee u eekend 

The Trip Camp y Bert H. Snou 
All North {merica is its campsite 

Day Camps that Are Camps 
A roundup of good programs 

Church-Sponsored Camping Maurice D. Bone 
Expansion of areas, facilities, and program 


Cerebral-Palsy Day Camp Morton Thompson 
l nique facility for handicapped children 


Water, the Life Blood of Camp 
In site selection, good water has highest priority 

A New Tanglewood Tale Roger Warren 
1 day camp u ith great expectations 

Camping Lab for Outdoor Education 
Training for leaders 

Research Reviews George D. Butler 
California recreation plan 

So You Think Your Camp is Insured? 
Vake sure olf your coverage 


Campfire Experiment Sande R. Jones 
Outdoor therapy for problem children 


Booster Shots for Summer Fun Stanley Stocker 
Rejuvenating aids for the camp program 


The Conservation Program at Camp George P. Graff 
It pays hig dividends in carryover value 


Indian Games {Ilan Macfarlan 
Custom made for camp braves 


Letters 110 Resources and References 111 As We Go To Press 113. Reporter’s Notebook 
Market News 152 Trade Mart 153 Rx for the Ill and Handicapped 155 Concerning Upkeep 
Personnel 158 New Publications 160 
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On The Cover 


The growing pressures of urbaniza- 
tion make our outdoor recreation areas 
more precious than ever before. Old 
and young are seeking surcease from 
brick and stone, concrete and asphalt, 
by turning to the wilderness, to the sea. 
to the mountains, to the fields for a 
change of a change of spirit. 
These boys with their sailboat know the 
peace that a day upon the water can 
bring. Photograph courtesy British In- 
formation Services. New York City. 


pac e. 


Next Month 


The April issue will be devoted to 
playgrounds and will include: a salute 
to Hawaii fired on the playgrounds of 
Tacoma, Washington; 
veloped by 


a z00 wagon de- 
Evansville, Indiana; new 
activities for the summer program: an 
armadillo of a nature program in Aus- 
tin, Texas; and summer matinee pro- 
grams in Los Angeles. In addition, you 
will read how playground equipment 
proceeds from dream to drawing board 
in Garden Grove. California; about a 
church summer recreation program in 
Memphis. Tennessee; and a riding pro- 
gram in Pompano Beach, Florida. A 
provocative editorial by Charles K. 
Brightbill on creativeness will give you 
pause for thought and food for reflec- 
tion. 


Photo Credits 


Page 108. Ewing 
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Douglas Photographers, North Arling- 
ton, Virginia; (Skea) Roger A. Win- 
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NEW AND IMPROVED 


RYAN’S H. & R. 


DRY LINE MARKERS 
5 DIFFERENT MODELS 
From 20# to 100# Capacity 


Force Feed — Instant 
Shutoff — 50 Ibs. co- 
pacity. 

Shaker in Hepper for 
Constant Flow. 


Adjustable Control on 
Handle. 
SAVES TIME AND 
MATERIAL 


Send to Dept. R for booklet on four other models 
H. & R. MFG. CO., LOS ANGELES 34, CALIF. 








GT bit tit: tm 


Bui to last a long time. 
Bicorwvet dimensions. 
Sotistaction guaranteed. 
Eoxpertly made. 


Send for new base circular. 


naTIOnNnREL 
Spots Co 


361 N. Marquette 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 





WO. K.3 TABLE 
TEMPERED 
PLASTICIZED TOP 


Viens / FOLDING TABLE LINE 
Foro Kine Kitchen committees 


tion! Factor — & discon 
DIRECT PRICES » Churches 
DISCOUNTS & TERMS aN new FoI D ‘KING Banquet Tables, 
” with exclusive mew aut rape folding and 


“BiG NEW 1961 CATALOG FREE, 


Color pictures, Full line ta nd 
form-risers, portable partition 1 \ ards Our 53rd ye “4 


THE MONROE CO., 181 rH St., Colfax, lowa 

















New, improved Golden Age Club Pin. 

Now in real gold plate with tree in 

green jewelers’ enamel. Safety catch. 

50c each, including federal tax and 

postage. 

Minimum order 10 pins 
Available only to authentic clubs. 
JAMES SPENCER & CO. 

EXACT SIZE 292N. 6th Street Philadelphia 6, Pa. 











with the portable 


SHOW WAGON 


you can GO where 
the events take place 
...and be heard 
MUSIC 
EQUIPMENT 
co. 
watonna, Minn. 





You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 


Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 


$300 to $2,500 


For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,— you pay noth- 
ing in advance. We supply on consignment 
your choice of THREE VARIETIES of famous 
Mason Candy. At no extra charge each 
package is wrapped with a band printed 
with your organization’s name and picture. 
You pay after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is sold 


You make 
30 sales of our $1.00 box 


at less than regular retail price. 
$12.00 on every 
(6676 
risk! You can’t lose. 


© profit to you on cost). There’s no 
Mail in coupon today 
for information about MASON’S PROTECTED 


FUND RAISING DRIVES, 


Mr. Georce M. Rauscu, Dept. RM-3 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 


Please send me, without 


obligation, information on your Fund 
Raising Plan. 


Name 

Age if under 21 
Address 
Organization 


Phone 


Gentlemen: 


Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, I 





S. N. Geal 


Let’s Keep Camp 


7. TIME-WORN and somewhat am- 
biguous statement that “camping 
means many things to many people” 
seems to afford a rationalization for 
dubious activities in the field of camp- 
ing. In fact, it indicates that camping 

lacks uniqueness as well as the other 

specific values which have motivated so 
many men and women to devote lifetimes of thought and 
effort to providing opportunities for children to have re- 
warding camping experiences. It almost suggests that the 
label of camping can be applied to any individual concept 
without regard for the well-established camping movement. 
Evidence of this may readily be seen in visiting some so- 
called “camps.” 

Good camping not only carefully avoids duplication and 
extension of usual urban activities, but deliberately plans 
to do a goodly proportion of things which cannot be done 
in a city environment. Unfortunate is the camp director 
who, through lack of know-how and experience in camping 
practices and techniques, seeks to meet competition for ‘the 
active or leisure time of youth with the same program and 
activities of his urban competitor. It is difficult to believe 
that camping has lost its imaginative and wholesome po- 
tentialities, that a camp director or organization executive 
in defense of noncamping activities in his camp needs to 
say, “I have to give my campers what their parents de- 
mand.” Such a statement infers a lack of knowledge and 
faith in camping, a dearth of salesmanship and initiative. 
and may even imply a motivation akin to something other 


than that in camping. 


le ALLY, camping is universal. It affords no room for 
compromise. The past decade has witnessed a veri- 
table avalanche of individual and organized camping en- 
thusiasts both in the United States and abroad. For veri- 
fication of this fact, one only needs to review state and 
federal park and forest reports indicating their use by some 
twelve million persons in one season alone (1959). Review 
the record of sales of camping equipment reaching into the 
billion dollar bracket. There are no less than six monthly 
national magazines and literally hundreds of books pub- 
Witness the 


steady increase of all types of organized camps. agency. 


lished expressly on the theme of camping. 


private, church, school, day, family, travel, etcetera. serving 
well over five million campers in 1960, 

The interesting fact of this phenomenal growth is the 
steady development of, and adherence to, a basic core of 


Mr. Geat is standards director for the American Camping 


Association, Bradford W oods, Vartinsi ille. Indiana. 
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ing in the Camp 


camping. Church camps are emerging from conferences to 
multiple-purpose camps with emphasis on camping. Day 
camps are summer fun clubs unless they provide camping. 
Travel camps are tours only if they do not experience camp- 
ing along the way. The trend is toward certified campceraft 
personnel on organized camping staffs. (Over two thousand 
persons have qualified by American Camping Association’s 
standards for this important task in the past two years.) 
Universities and colleges are teaching and granting credit 


for camping courses. 


| see CAMPING no longer can be generalized as 
“many things.” It is not a conglomeration of activities 
operated outdoors by anybody irrespective of training, ex- 
perience, character, and motivation. It is rapidly taking 
its place among state licensed professions. Camping stand- 
ards have gone beyond the areas of safety, health, and sani- 
tation, and are now applied to personnel, administration, 
and program. Camping is gaining stature and recognition 
for what it is—a way of life conducive to the best in learn- 
ing, appreciation, and personal growth. “Let’s go camping” 
is an invitation to young and old, individual or organized 
group to temporarily drop the yoke of urban living. It is 
a dare to do without the “plush” and a challenge to self- 
reliance. It anticipates something new or different. It is 
earthy, it is woodsy, it is natural. Yet there are those who 
would exploit camping as there are those who have ex- 
ploited our natural resources. There are those who, from 
lack of camping knowledge would transport the city to the 
woods. 

Life’s greatest values are derived from many sources, 
and each source justifiably promotes and proclaims its con- 
tribution to these values. Certain life values derived from 
church, home, and school have been justifiably attributed 
to camping. The differentiation, however, comes from the 
unique contribution that camping makes to these values, 
rather than the duplication or intensification of the same 
experiences to be had in the church, home, school, or any 
other urban relationship. The “camp” that teaches democ- 
racy, fair play, self-reliance, or that provides opportunity 
for spiritual growth, education, and human relationships 
does not provide a camping experience merely because it 
contains these values. It is the unique way in which it 
teaches and provides experiences that determines whether 
or not it is a camping camp. It is probably safe to say that 
no single value is totally derived from just one source. 
Camping proudly joins other sources, such as home, church, 
school, youth organizations and agencies, as one of the great 
contributing sources to the values of life. Camping will re- 
tain its reorganized professional place among these con- 


tributing sources so long as it maintains its separate identity 


RECREATION 





and adheres to the techniques and uniqueness peculiar to 
camping, including campcraft. nature lore, nature crafts, 
etcetera. Camps confining their programs solely to activi- 
ties that may be done just as well, or even better, in the city, 
home, or school may expect to find increasing promotional 
problems. 


Let us make sure that camping leadership establishes and 


maintains a high criteria of professional camping personnel 
standards for director and staff. Let us insert into our camp 
programs the “core of camping” and capitalize on the in- 
creasing popularity of camping by providing real camping 
know-how and experience. Let us make camping 30 strong 
that all churches, homes, and schools will recognize it as 
an American heritage to be treasured and maintained. + 


Fifty Yeoars of Sowice 


HEN Clarence E. Brewer terminates his active 
service with the National Recreation Association 
at the close of the Great Lakes District Conference, 

April 11-14, he will have given the field of recreation fifty 
years of dedicated service. Mr. Brewer was still a teenager 
when he started to work in 1910 for the newly created Pub- 
lic Department of Recreation in Columbus, Ohio. He was 
attending Ohio State University at the time and served as 
playground director during his entire college course. 

In 1914 he received his BA in sociology and physical 
education. For the next two years, he continued at Colum- 
bus as supervisor of boys’ and men’s activities. Then, after 
a year in charge of the parks and recreation program at 
Racine, Wisconsin, he became supervisor of boys’ and men’s 
activities for the Detroit. Michigan, Recreation Commission. 

Having been close to the national recreation movement 
for several years through the National Recreation Con- 
gresses. he became interested in the wartime recreation 
services of the National Recreation Association, which were 
just becoming focused upon the country through War Camp 
Community Service, the World War I organization of the 
From June 6, 1919 to November 1, 1920, he 


served as a community organizer on the field staff of 


association. 


WCCS. He then received appointment as commissioner of 
recreation at Detroit, Michigan, taking a leave of absence 
from WCCS-NRA. For twenty years he did an outstanding 
job as commissioner in Detroit, continuing in that capacity 
until the new charter amendment consolidated the recreation 
and park work of the city under the newly created depart- 
ment of parks and recreation. In December, 1940 he re- 
ceived a temporary appointment as general superintendent 
of the new department, and this appointment became perma- 
nent in April, 1941. In January 1943, it became necessary 


for Mr. Brewer to resign because of illness. 


He rejoined the NRA staff on April 1, 1943, and the work 
of the association took all of his time from then on. Through- 
out the World War II period, he served as a special NRA 
field representative, working with war industries, manage- 
ment, and labor concerned with the problem of adequate 
recreation services for defense workers. He visited and 
studied more than five hundred industrial plants in more 
than thirty states. Few men are given as intimate a knowl- 
edge as Mr. Brewer has of the industrial recreation problem 
and of the techniques used in organizing to meet it. In more 
recent years, Mr. Brewer has served as the Association's 
district representative in New York State, in the Great 
Lakes District and, currently, in the State of Michigan. 


- HIS SERVICE as NRA district representative to several 
hundred cities since 1943, Mr. Brewer has very effectively 


used the fine knowledge of recreation and park techniques 
and organization which he absorbed during his periods of 
service in Detroit, Racine, and Columbus, and through his 
attendance at many meetings, conferences, and Congresses 
from year to year. He helped in making studies of recrea- 
tion and education resources available in several large 
regions of the country to the men and women of the armed 
services. He collaborated with other planners in making 
community recreation studies in a number of important 
cities and in preparing official reports covering such studies. 

Mr. Brewer has been deeply interested in softball and 
baseball. He has been a member of the National Committee 
for Amateur Baseball and is a past-president of the Amateur 
Baseball Federation. He has been a member of the Inter- 
national Joint Rules Committee on Softball for thirty years. 
and served as its chairman during a large part of that period. 

The recreation movement is indebted to the many contri- 
butions made by another of the pioneers who helped it grow 


into the force it is today. + 








There are some men who lift the 
until all men stand on higher ground in that lifetime. 


level of the age they inhabit 


- Maxwell Anderson 
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Ronald Books 


BUNUN UAL 


The Theory of Play 
and Recreation 


ALLEN V. SAPORA, Professor of 
Recreation, University of IIlinois; 
ELMER D. MITCHELL, Emeritus Professor of 
Physical Education, University of Michigar 


Just Published! Third Edition of this pop 
ular basic textbook explores the develop 
ment and significance of the play and rex 
reation movement. Against this background, 
the book reviews and interprets play theories 
and describes in detail the organization and 
administration of various leisure-time activi 
ties and services. 3rd Ed., 1961. 512 pp 
$6.50 





Take Your Pick From The 
RONALD SPORTS LIBRARY 


More Than 100 Titles 
A Book for Every Sport and Activity 





BASEBALL, SOFTBALL 


Baseball’s Unforgettable Games. 
Joe Reichier & Ben Olan 


How to Play Little League Baseball. 
Mickey McConnell 


Baseball Play and Strategy. 
Ethan Allen 


Winning Baseball. Rev. Ed. Ethan Allen 


Baseball Techniques Illustrated. 
Ethan Allen 


How to Pitch. Bob Feller 


TENNIS 
Tennis Made Easy. Don Budge 
Power Tennis. Maureen Connolly 


Tennis Techniques Illustrated. 
ynn Mace 


Tennis for Beginners. 
Bill & Chet Murphy 


Tennis. Helen Hull Jacobs 


BOXING, WRESTLING, JIU JITSU 


Better Boxing. 
Eddie LaFond & Julie Menendez 


Boxing. Edwin L. Haislet 


Wrestling Illustrated. 
Rymond E. Sparks 


ea oy og” Rev. Ed. 
E. C. Gallagher & Rex Peery 


Jiu Jitsu. Frederick P. Lowell 


GYMNASTICS 


Trampolining Miustrated. 
Chuck Keeney 


Tumbling Techniques I\lustrated. 
Ted Burns 


Stunts and Tumbling for Girls. 
Virginia Lee Horne 


Tumbling Illustrated. L. L. McClow 


The Teaching of Stunts and Tumbling. 
Bonnie and Donnie Cotteral 


GENERAL 


Major Sports Techniques Ilustrated. 
Ethan Allen et al 


Athletic Training and Conditioning. 
O. William Dayton 


How to Make Athletic Equipment. 


Joel Carter $6.75 


Send for descriptive literature on 
books in Physical Education, 
Sports, and Recreation 

OVNI HAH AH 40 0 0 | 
THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10 
TOMLINSON ANA SUN LUE 41141 
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Physical Fitness 
Sirs: 

Let’s place the responsibility for the 
lack of physical fitness of the youth of 
America upon the right shoulders. Un- 
fit adult leaders cannot and do not give 
sound mental and physical fitness lead- 
ership to the children of today. Ameri- 
can adults criticize the lack of fitness of 
our children as compared to that of 
European children. But do these same 
adults compare the degree of fitness of 
American adults to that of European 
adults? No! 

Parents and paid youth leaders can- 
not give positive youth fitness leader- 
ship if they are mentally unhealthy and 
physically unfit to provide that type of 
leadership. The poor mental and physi- 
cal fitness abilities of many of our chil- 
dren may be the direct result of the 
many ruts into which adults may fall 
and to the fact that many adults lack 
the courage to face themselves in the 
true prospective. President Eisenhower 
was criticized because he took every 
measure to keep physically and men- 
tally fit. 

Remember, fitness must start at home 
with the parents. Children will learn 
more from examples shown by adult 
leaders than they will from statistics 
taken from some athletic tests and mea- 
surement examinations. 

EpseL B. Martz, Supervisor, Play- 

grounds and Teen Centers, Arlington 

County Department of Recreation 

and Parks, Arlington, Virginia. 


Joy of Winter 
Sirs: 

When I was a student at Dartmouth 
and had the only pair of skis in college, 
one was considered a bit on the queer 
side if one had the temerity to say that 
skiing was a good sport. It was with 
the feeling that, if initiated into the joys 
of winter, others would enjoy it as 
much as | did that I organized the Dart- 
mouth Outing Club in 1909. Now, on 
its fiftieth anniversary, the club has 
grown from sixty members to over a 
thousand. 

The influence of the D.O.C. has 
spread over the United States. It led 


LETTERS 


Readers are invited to share their 
views on these pages. Comments 
of general interest are always wel- 
come. — The Editors. 


to the founding in 1922 of the United 
States Eastern Amateur Ski Associa- 
tion, the largest association in this 
country. The first annual meeting was 
held in Brattleboro, Vermont. It was 
also this year in which the big ski jump- 
ing hill was built in Brattleboro on 
which four national championships 
have been held and which was once 
again the site of the ski jumping cham- 
pionship of the United States in Febru- 
ary 1961. 

I regret that one phase of skiing has 
been greatly neglected. I refer to ski 
touring. It is all very wonderful to be 
whisked to the top of the mountain and 
then slide down and do this over and 
over again, but the person who has 
never strapped a knapsack on his back 
and gone on an all day exploratory ski 
trip has missed one of the finest experi- 
ences winter can offer. A cross-country 
tour will take you to places you will 
otherwise never see. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution 
which skiing has made is in connection 
with physical and mental fitness. With 
all our modern push-button appliances 
and save-work gadgets. Americans tend 
to become soft and very much need 
some interest to stimulate them to 
healthy outdoor exercise. Instead of 
being a period of hibernation, winter 
is now eagerly anticipated by over three 
million ski enthusiasts. Skiing has be- 
come big business and vast amounts of 
money have been spent in providing 
wonderful facilities in the form of ski 
lifts and accommodations. Although 
competitions have greatly increased, 
there are probably a hundred recrea- 
tional skiers for every competitive skier. 
A splendid feature is that whole fami- 
lies engage in the sport. 

Our nation can not afford to grow 
soft. There is no doubt but what skiing 
is making a valuable and vital contribu- 
tion toward keeping our people strong 
and healthy. 

Frep H. Harris, Brattleboro, Ver- 

mont. 


Seniors on the Job 
Sirs: 
Since you have been stressing aging 


[senior citizen programs] I would like 
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to call your attention to a wonderful 
book by T. A. (Dad) Erickson of Min- 
nesota. It is My Sixty Years with Rural 
Youth (University of Minnesota Press. 
$2.75). The author was a school teacher 
for thirty years and then worked with 
boys’ and girls’ clubs for over thirty 
years. If you have ever lived on a farm 
you will enjoy this book. It makes me 
think of the sentence on Page 25 of 
your January issue: “Growing old is no 
more than a bad habit a busy man has 
no time to learn” (Andre Maurois). | 
seventy-four vears old and 
have been a 4H leader for the past 
seventeen years and I find this sentence 
very true. Another fine book is The 
Call of the Land, an excellent story of 
41H work. 
WituiaM R. LAECHELT, Leader, Ivan- 
hoe 4H Ag Club, Mundelein, Illinois. 


am now 


Professional Advisor 
Sirs: 

In my opinion, RECREATION Maga- 
zine has steadily noticeably im- 
proved in content and in format. It has 
always been an interesting publication, 
but with the improvement in 
quality of the articles and the subject 
matter covered, it now plays the role, in 
many instances, of a professional ad- 
visor. T his is indeed benefi ial to rec- 
reation administrators. 

ERNEST V. BLouM, Executive Secre- 

tary, Inter-Agency Council for Rec- 

reation, Lansing, Michigan. 


and 


steady 


f 


Your magazine gets better and better 
all the time. 

Victor WooprurFrFr. Director of Rec- 

reation. Barnstable. Massachusetts. 





GET THE GUYS 
TO VOCALIZE 


WITH 
NATIONAL’S DANDY 


“SING-ALONG SONG SLIDES”! 


Meetings that begin or end with sing-along sessions 
are successful meetings! Watch your gang warm up 
fast with a lusty group sing! Send for National's 
fantastic free catalog of more than 850 all-time hit 
songs, available in slide form for as low as 50c a 
tune! Need a projector? Let us know . we'll save 
you real dough! Write today to 
NATIONAL STUDIOS 
46 West 48th Street, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
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FOLK SONG COLLECTIONS 


ras the newest tune on the hit 
parade is an old folk song. At the 
moment folk songs are riding high on 
the air waves, spinning inside juke 
boxes, and being whistled by checkout 
clerks in supermarkets. Their popu- 
larity waxes and wanes in cycles. The 
purists may deplore this popularity. 
Certainly folk songs are prey to great 
liberties. and the pop versions are apt 
to be slicked up, more gimerackery than 
Jimmy-crack-corn. 

This latest popularity of the folk song 
is reflected in the many specialized folk 
song collections now being published. 
These offer recreation leaders fresh in- 
spiration and material for their pro- 
grams. The following collections are 
reviewed by Siebolt Frieswvk of the Na- 
tional Recreation Association Program 
Service. 


Irish STREET BaLiaps, collected by 
Colm O Lochlainn. Citadel Press, 222 
Park Avenue South, New York 3. Pp. 
235. Paper, $1.65. Colm O Lochlainn 
is a distinguished printer, collector of 
woodcuts. and ballad singer. Here is a 
singer's collection, tastefully printed. 
and adorned with appropriate woodcuts 
from the original Dublin woodsheet 
ballads. The 102 folk 
every variety of 
rhythm: each is meant to be sung by 
anyone who loves a good melody and 


songs are of 


mood. story. and 


lvric. Thev also lend themselves beauti- 
fully to group singing. and often to 
dramatization. 


PENNSYLVANIA SONGS AND LEGENDS 
George Korson, Editor. Johns Hopkins 
Press, Homewood, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. Pp. 174. $7.50. Several folklore 
specialists have contributed to sections 
on folk songs and legends of British. 
German. Amish and Indian tradition. 
Ballads and stories of railroaders. ca- 
nallers, coal miners, oil men, and other 
folk expressions of historic interest are 
also included. 


More TRADITIONAL BALLADS OF ViR- 
cinta, Arthur Kyle Davis, Jr. Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, Durham. 
Pp. 371. $7.50. This collection, as well 
as Mr. Davis’ previous collection, T'ra- 
ditional Ballads of Virginia, published 
in 1929, contains versions or variants of 


Superisr Design, 
Construction and 
PERFORMANCE 


far greater 
strength and 
SAFETY! 





PLAYGROUND 
AND SWIMMING 
POOL EQUIPMENT 


The wise choice of experienced 
buyers for nearly half a century. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


coor _ enemas 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A 


RGEST MANUFA RER 











. . . On disappointing the winner! 


Just write for our catalog illus- 
trating thousands of trophies and 
awards. It’s probably the largest in- 
stock selection of ‘To The Winner’ 
awards anywhere. 


We manufacture all trophies and 
are able to offer the lowest possi- 
ble prices. Letters engraved are 
only 2Y2¢ each. 


And yes, same day shipment of all 
trophies is standard . . . direct from 
our stockrooms. 





EMBLEM & BADGE MFG. CO. 


BOX R-2 
68 Pine St., Prov..3, R. |., DExter 1-5444 
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_ How the best day camps do it 


FUNDAMENTALS 
OF DAY CAMPING. 


GRACE L. MITCHELL | 


Written forthe American Camping Association 


es 2. mz ee SS = call 


Everything from pro- 
gram content to the 
minutest housekeeping 
chore is covered in this 
omnibus of day camp 
know-how — based on 
the author's 19 years of 
camp management and 
the collected experi- 
ence of many success- 
ful camps. You'll get 
sound, workaday an- 
swers to all the prob- 
i lems of planning, es- 
tablishing and furnishing a day camp, the 
I camp site, property management, re- 
cruiting campers, publicity, administra- 
| tion, health, safety, staff, training, 
finance, insurance, food, transportation, 
| program and activities. These countless 
details are related to the single end of a 
| smooth-running, meaning-filled, growth 
} 


NDAMENTALS OF 


ye DAY 


quace 1. mITCRESS 


4 


producing camp experience for the chil- 
dren. Useful appendices provide a day 
camp standard list, publications and 
pamphlets to consult, necessary sample 
forms to follow. 


Illus., 256 pp., $4.50. At your bookseller or 
ASSOCIATION PRESS 291 B’way., N.Y.C. 7 





Shuffleboard 


Fun For Everyone! 


From 8 to 80 here is exciting recrea 
tion for all ages . . . keen enjoyment 
for players and spectators. 


Rugged, Dimco FreeGlide Shuffle- 
board sets are available for both out- 


door and indoor installation. 
Easy to install . . . low in upkeep! 


Write today for colorful folder, “Let's 
Play Shuffleboard,” containing com 
plete information on court layout and 
equipment. 


DIMCO-GRAY COMPANY 


205 EAST SIXTH STREET 
DAYTON 2, OHIO 














ballads to be found in an earlier five- 
volume collection of James Child, pub- 
lished at the turn of the century. Mr. 
Davis has added considerable new ma- 
terial to the so-called Child Ballads. 
after extensive and devoted research. 
Here is a treasure trove of sad and joy- 
ous “song stories” of interest and pleas- 
ure to folklore enthusiasts. Mr. Davis 
is archivist for the Virginia Folklore 
Society and professor of English litera- 
ture at the University of Virginia. 


Pencuin Book oF ENGLISH FOLK 
Sones, R. Vaughan Williams and A. L. 
Lloyd, Editors. Penguin Books, 3300 
Clipper Mill Road, Baltimore 11, Mary- 
land. Pp. 128. Paper. $.95. The sev- 
enty folk songs and ballads which com- 
prise this book are regarded by the 
editors as pure and not composed folk 
song. The songs and words were se- 
lected from the English Folk Dance and 
Song Society's Journal and the Journal 
of the Folk Song Society. R. Vaughan 
Williams based many of his composi- 
tions on these tunes. 


THE YELLOW BooK oF SINGING GAMES 
AND DANCES FROM AROUND THE WORLD 
and THE Rep Book oF SInciInG GAMES 
4ND DANCES FROM THE AMERICAS, com- 
piled by Janet E. Tobitt. Summy-Bir- 
chard Publishing Company, Evanston, 
Illinois. Pp. 48 each. $1.75 each. The 
selections in these two books lend them- 
selves to a wide variety of uses for all 
ages in group work and recreation pro- 
grams. The Red Book contains the 
more traditional and familiar games 
and dances: The Yellow Book extends 
the repertoire to include less familiar 
but equally enjoyable selections. 


FoLKsinc, Herbert Haufrecht, Editor. 
Berkley Publishing, 145 West 57th 
Street, Veu York 19. Pp. 192. $.50. 
This collection contains a large enough 
supply of less familiar tunes that are 
suitable for group singing to make it 
especially valuable to song leaders. It 
prov ides a cross-section of songs which 
have become part and parcel of our 
singing tradition. 


FOLK SONG JAMBOREE, Josef and Mi- 
randa Marais. Ballantine Books, 101 
Fifth Avenue, New York 3. Pp. 160. 
$.50. This inexpensive collection con- 
tains fifty-two songs of Afrikaaner, Eu- 
ropean, and American origin with gui- 
tar accompaniment. Most of them can 
be easily taught and used for group 
singing. The collection also contains a 
fingering chart for guitar and a disco- 
graphy. 


MUSIC DRAMAS* 


IN a DutcH VILLAGE, music drama in 
one act, lyrics by Christine Turner Cur- 
tis, music based on traditional Dutch 
melodies, arranged by Felix Molzer. 
Von-royalty. Minimum purchase of 20 
copies required. Performance time, 25 
minutes. Soloists, chorus of village and 
sailors, attendants, officials, pages. Pa- 
per, $1.32 each. The production of this 
music drama can be modified as to the 
number of solo parts, use of scenery. 
choreography. Tulip Day, the crowning 
of the Tulip Queen, and visiting group 
of sailors provide the main background 
for the action. Young people of senior 
high school age and adults will enjoy 
performing this music drama: music, 
lyrics, and action are delightful, and 
will not tax their ability immoderately. 
The choral numbers are exciting and 
tuneful. The action is humorous and 
colorful. 


In A BoHEMIAN VILLAGE, production 
number for chorus and dances, lyrics by 
Katherine Smith Bolt, music based on 
Czech folk melodies, arranged by Felix 
Molzer. Non-royalty. Minimum pur- 
chase of 20 copies required. Perform- 
ers: 2 soprano soloists, 2 solo dancers, 
a mixed chorus, dance group, and op- 
tional instrumental group. Paper, $1.00 
each. The music consists largely of 
choral numbers. Solo requirements are 
minimal. Lighting directions and sug- 
gestions for dancing and pantomine are 
indicated throughout the scores. The 
specific dance routine is left to the dis- 
cretion of the director. This number 
can be performed effectively by young 
people of senior high school age and 
adults. Choral settings and piano ac- 
companiment are moderately difficult. 


In A NORWEGIAN VILLAGE, music drama 
in three acts, lyrics by Katherine Smith 
Bolt, music based on Norwegian folk 
melodies, arranged by Felix Molzer. 
Von-royalty. Minimum purchase of 20 
copies required. Performance time 
about 40 minutes. Cast of 10, with 
mixed choruses. Paper, $1.60 each. 
This music drama is based on a simple 
love story set against a background of 
a fishing village in Norway and its 
townsfolk. It is of moderate difficulty, 
and suitable for young people of senior 
high school age and older performing 
groups. Solos, choruses, the music ar- 
ranged for piano, dances and lyrics are 
not over-simplified. They are sufficient 
ly challenging to require the enthusias- 
tic efforts of the participants. It offers 
an excellent opportunity to perform a 
work which is a welcome contrast to 
the usual type of operetta. + 


* Published by Ginn and Co., Statler Build- 
ing, Boston 17. 
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AS WE GO TO PRESS 


> AN EIGHTEEN-MONTH MORATORIUM 
on applications to buy public lands has 
been declared by the U.S. Department 
of the Interior, effective immediately. 
Secretary of the Interior Stewart 

Udall declares the measure is ene 
to give the department time to draft 
new legislation for the public lands. 
This legislation will be designed to per- 
mit the federal government to use and 
sell the land in the public interest—for 
state and local park projects, for urban 
development areas, and for such needs 
as airports, sanitary fill land, or televi- 


sion-transmitter sites. 


The moratorium affects some 470,- 
000,000 acres of non-mineral lands in 
the West, including nearly 300,000,000 
acres in Alaska. It does not affect the 
60,000 applications now pending. The 
lands involved are those known in the 
Department of the Interior as “unre- 
served public domain,” the remnants of 
the original public-domain lands settled 
in the West by homesteading and land- 
grabbing. The land is dry, arid, up- 
land, generally without water, some of 
it on mountain tops. (For more on Sec- 
retary Udall’s future plans, see Page 
127.) 


> A NEW ATTACK on the “forever wild” 
status of New York State’s Forest Pre- 
serve has come from Robert Moses, 
chairman of the State Council of Parks. 
Mr. Moses is urging Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller to support a revision of the 
state constitution that would open up 
the Forest Preserve for controlled rec- 
reation use. Declares Mr. Moses, “It is 
senseless for us to buy additional recre- 
ation land in outlying sections, espe- 
cially for camping, when we have so 
much already owned by the state in the 
Forest Preserve counties but locked up 
against even limited use.” A change in 
the state constitution must be approved 
by two successively elected legislatures 
and by a referendum before it can be- 
come effective. Previously highway 
planners and skiing interests have as- 
sailed the provision. 


> A Mm-Souru Conrerence has been 
added to the schedule of National Rec- 
reation Association District Confer- 
ences. The meeting will be held April 
6-7 at the Lafayette Hotel, Lexington, 
Kentucky. The Mid-South section is 
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designated for the states of Virginia, 
West Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
and North Carolina. 


> A BILL TO PRESERVE OPEN SPACES in 
and around urban communities for rec- 
reation and air travel has been intro- 
duced in the U.S. Senate by Senator 
Harrison A. Williams of New Jersey. 
The Williams bill would provide for 
federal assistance of $100,000,000 a 
year to state and local governments to 
share 25 percent of the cost of preserv- 
im Stee tee eae an nt around ur- 
ban areas. bill’s intent is to provide 
a means, through recreation, conserva- 
tion, and scenic areas, to enco 
more economic and desirable patterns 
of urban development and growth. The 
bill would also encourage the provision 
of park and sagem areas a ay 2 9 
renewal projects by permitting , 
eral government to bear the full cost of 
the land put to such uses. 


> A COMPROMISE SOLUTION to the 
knotty Glen Canyon-Rainbow Bridge 
situation has been proposed by Secre- 
tary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall. 
The battle has seen the proponents of a 
much-needed water project stalemated 
by conservationists who fear the water 
backed up from the Glen Canyon dam 
might erode the Rainbow Bridge, the 
world’s largest natural bridge, in south- 
eastern Utah on the Arizona border, 
Under the Udall compromise the water 
would back up against the bridge but 
not erode it. 


THINGS YOU SHOULD KNOW 


> Last Cats: The 1961 Kodak High 
School Photo Awards will accept en- 
tries until March 31. Open to students 
in grades nine through twelve who at- 
tend high school daily in the United 
States or its territorial possessions, the 
competition offers cash awards and a 
nationwide exhibition of the winning 
photos, Entries and inquiries should be 
addressed to Kodak High School Photo 
Awards, Rochester 4, New York. 


* March 31 is also the closing date for 
the American Machine and Foun 

Company (AMF) Awards for outstand- 
ing reporting in the field of physical 
recreation, to the author or authors of 
the hest article, column, or editorial 


adjudged in close cooperation with 
National Recreation Association 
(see Recreation, November 1960, 


ation Agency recently gave the Fish and 
Wildlife Service $100,000 for research 
on bird collision with aircraft. The 
problem has been with us ever since 
man took to the air but jets have ag- 
gravated the situation. 


> BoaTING CONTINUES TO zooM. The 
boating reports that over 40,- 
000,000 persons i i 


participated in recrea- 
tion boating during 1960, spending 
over $2,000,000,000 on boats, motors, 
accessories, storage, boat-club member- 


ships, docking, and maintenance. 


> Tue 1960 Annuat Report of the 
Board of Trustees of the National Cul- 
tural Center is now available. For a 
copy write to Jarold A. Kieffer, Secre- 
tary, National Cultural Center, 718 
= Place, N.W., Washington 6, 


> A NEW LOOK is in store for Audubon 
Magazine. Editor John R. Vosburgh, 
Jr. says the magazine will d its 
non-bird ts, especially con- 
servation, and within a year may intro- 
duce its first color photographs. The 


magazine to campaign for more 
public both inland and seashore. 


> ANOTHER CONSOLIDATION OF PARKS 
AND RECREATION. The city of White 
Plains, New York, is combining its de- 
partment of recreation and its bureau 
of parks this month. 


> RECREATION SCHOLARSHIPS. Scholar- 
ship aid for students in the field of rec- 
reation and t will be 


education program. 

A $1,000 scholarship for distribution 
over a four- od will be offered 
by the Sundae | tion Council of 
the Skokie Park District in Skokie, IIli- 


nois. 
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> TEENAGE NARCOTICS ADDICTS in New 
York City may be sent to youth camps 
in an attempt by the city to work out 
new to replace facilities at 
the s Riverside Hospital on North 
Brothers Island. The hospital program 
oe The Ores as a means of detoxify- 
proposed camp programs wil! 
be flexible and in the nature of an ex- 
periment. Help from private agencies 
in the state is being sought. (For more 
on narcotic addiction, see Page 155.) 


> Mororsoat rEcuLATIONS for the 
— of two lakes in Yellowstone 
ational Park have been established by 
the U.S. Department of the Interior. 
Only oxo ea watercraft will be 
permitted on Shosone Lake and on ap- 
proximately twen percent of Yellow- 
stone Lake. The Bs River Channel, 
the water gateway to Shosone Lake, wil! 
be restricted to hand-operated 
Motorboats will be permitted to 
use about eighty percent of the 139 
miles of Yellowstone Lake. The 
P. Service intends to im- 
facilities along the unzoned areas 
of Yellowstone Lake. These include new 
lakefront campgrounds and picnic 
@ marina at Bridge Bay, and ad- 
launching ramps. 


A CRITICAL WATER SHORTAGE by 1970 
predicted by the House Science and 


Astronautics Committee, which says the 
United States is likely to be the first 


world’s largest industrial nations 
itself seriously threatened by 
water shortages. Large-scale con- 
of salt water may be the only 
solution to the problem, the 
warns. 


16-22, write for a list of materials avail- 
able from National Library Week, P.O. 
Box 365, Midtown Station, New York 
18. Deadline on all orders of these ma- 
terials is March 31. This year’s theme 
is Wake Up ann Reap. 


> THe SeLectep Papers presented at 
the 42nd National Recreation Congress 
are now available for $3.50 from the 
National Recreation Association, 8 
West Eighth Street, New York 11. 


> A TRAINING RESOURCE for instructors 
is available to experienced camp leaders 
— over twenty-five years of age—for the 
a training institute. In 
order to obtain training packets and 
materials ly to your local American 
iation Section (list of 
sections can be obtained from Ameri- 
can g Association, Bradford 
Woods, Martinsville, Indiana). If you 
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GIRL SCOUT WEEK 
March 12-18 
Honor the Past——Serve the Future 











have no one qualified to lead such a 
course your local ACA section might 
be able to supply someone to do so. 


> CLean Waters: A summary report of 
the National Conference on Water Pol- 
lution held in Washington, D.C. in De- 
cember is now available. Full proceed- 
ings will be published later. A limited 
number of the summary report and also 
of the final pr ings can be obtained 
from the Public Health Service, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


> AN ANALYSIS OF PLANS for parks and 
recreation areas serving neighborhoods 
and communities such as the neighbor- 
hood playground, the school park play- 
ground, the community playfield, the 
playfield park, and so forth, is being 
made by the National Committee on 
Recreation Standards of the National 
Recreation Assoviation. George Hjelte, 
general manager of the Los Angeles 
Parks and Recreation Department, is 
chairman. The committee will work 
with a National Advisory Committee on 
Recreation Standards composed of rep- 
resentatives of eighteen national organ- 
izations. If you have any such areas 
that you feel approximates or meets the 
standards for its and are willing to 
submit plans therefor, please advise the 
committee’s secretary, George D. Butler, 
NRA, 8 West 8th Street, New York 11. 


> Tue 1961 AMERICAN YOUTH HOSTELS 
HANDBOOK is now available for one dol- 
lar, and the attractive new AYH Travel 
Folder, 1961, Adventuring the Hostel 
Way is ready—free. Both pieces are 
filled with the lure of the open road. 
Help your youth groups to investigate 
the possibilities of hosteling, for hostel- 
ing trails will lead to health and fitness. 
Write to American Youth Hostels, 14 
West 8th Street, New York 11. 





A, ches wide ment 


We wish to thank Stanley Stocker, 
executive director of the Metropoli- 
tan New York Council of American 
Youth Hostels and director of the 
American Camping Association na- 
tional survey on re camps, for 


his suggestions and help in planning 
this 1961 Camping Issue of Recrea- 
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> THE INDEX TO STATE REPORTS 
pared for the 1960 White House - 
ference on Children and Youth is now 


its finding, made its recommendations, 
and tells where copies of other state re- 
ports are on file for reference rareee. 
crn as mais on 
resource of existing programs, and it is 
qusitiinlees thet tear ato colsital eb 
near at hand in almost every state and 
territory, plus being available in a few 
other locations. 

The index is available from the White 
Youth, 390 Independence Avenue, S.W, 
0 ce Avenue, S.W., 
Washington 25, D.C. 


> MANY MOTORBOATS ARE DISPLAYING 
identification numbers of wrong size, 
type or color contrast, according to an 
announcement by Admiral Alfred C. 
Richmond, Commandant, U.S. Coast 
Guard. For details write the Outboard 
Boating Club of America, 307 N. Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


» ANOTHER RECREATION SCHOLARSHIP 
is announced by the Public Recreation 
Association of New Jersey, with a $600 
grant for recreation education at New- 
ark State College, Union, New Jersey. 
An announcement has gone to all guid- 
ance counselors and recreation depart- 
ments throughout the state. 


> TWENTY-INCH sEATs will be installed 
in the new Baltimore Civic Center, ac- 
cording to the architect A. G. Odell, 
Jr., of Charlotte, North Carolina, be- 
cause “we find that many people now 
have difficulty getting in and out of any- 
ing smaller.” His firm has previously 
eighteen- and nineteen-inch seats 

in designing auditoriums and coliseums. 


> Tue 1961 NATIONAL CONVENTION of 
American Association on Health, Phy- 
sical Education and Recreation will be 
held in Atlantic City, March 17 to 21. 
This year’s theme: “The Pursuit of Ex- 
cellence.” 


> Tae YMCA wit OPERATE a new 
community center in a New York City 
public housing development. This is 
the first time the YMCA has engaged 
in such an undertaking in New York 
City. The center will be in the newly 
constructed Baisley Park Houses in the 
Borough of Queens. As its first step the 
Y will organize a teenage center, to be 
open to neighborhood residents, as well 
as to tenants. 
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CHANGING PATTERNS in CAMPING 


Reynold E. Carlson 


T HE VERY WORD “camping” casts its 

magic spell over the lives of both 

children and adults. Today millions of 

\merican families camp in the parks 

and forests throughout America. Some 

live in the comparative luxury of the 

travel trailer, some take tents; the more 

rugged penetrate the wilderness by 

canoe, on horseback or on foot. Never before has the prob- 

lem of providing adequate land and facilities been as acute. 

Organized camping, too, has burgeoned. The child camp 

population is growing faster than the child population it- 

self; and all kinds of camps—private, agency, public and 
religious—share this increase. 

These phenomena are part of a new surge into the out-of- 
doors, made possible by the increase in income and leisure 
of the average person. Though the reasons for this move- 
ment are complex, many believe that it results from the 
need of human beings to reestablish their fundamental ties 
with nature—to get back to fields, streams, lakes, and to the 
basic process of caring for oneself in the simple setting of 
the out-of-doors. 

Camping has not only grown; it has shifted in emphasis. 
The most conspicuous development has been in informal 
family camping. Though this type of camping is the oldest 
in existence, its growth in the past few years has been ex- 
plosive. Our parks and forests have been caucht unpre- 
pared. Last summer more than forty thousand family 
campers were unable to find spaces in the Michigan State 
Parks. In Wisconsin, the shortage of camping spaces in 
state parks resulted in a statewide furor. In the national 
parks and forests the number of family campers has over- 
taxed campgrounds. The travel trailer has added a new 
dimension to the traveling public, and in some Western 
campgrounds one-third to one-half of the spaces are some- 
times occupied by trailers. 

Campers are not only increasing at the roadside but are 
also moving into wilder areas, such as the canoe routes of 
the Superior National Forest and the trails of the western 


mountains. One wonders, sometimes, how many people the 


wilderness can absorb without losing the very quality that 
the visitors seek. 


Growth of Family Camping 

Various groups have stimulated and guided the interest 
in family camping. Five new family camping magazines 
were launched during 1960. A great number of new family 
camping clubs and associations were launched and the 
membership of those already in existence expanded. Family 


camping clinics, demonstrations, and round-ups are intro- 


Mr. Car son is professor of recreation at Indiana Univer- 
sity and director of the American Camping Association's 
Conservation in Camping project. 
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ducing new families to the techniques of living out-of-doors. 
The recreation departments in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and 
Rockford, Illinois, sponsor such demonstrations. (See also 
“Families Plan Now, Camp Later,” Recreation, December 
1960.) In New Hampshire, a state-wide family camping 
workshop has been held for several seasons. In Washing- 
ton, D. C., a family camping workshop was conducted under 
the auspices of the Washington section of the American 
Camping Association and the Washington YMCA. Several 
colleges and universities have also entered the field of fam- 
ily camping through workshops, conferences, and clinics. 
Among these are Western Michigan, University of Illinois, 
and Southern Illinois University. 

What has caused this spurt in family camping? Longer 
vacations, increased incomes, and consequent mobility of 
the American family have been important influences. Em- 
phasis on activities which the whole family can enjoy to- 
gether is another factor. 

Economics also enters the picture. Vacationing in motels 
and at resorts is expensive, especially for large families: 
and more and more people are learning that a family can 
live almost as cheaply while camping as at home. 

Another reason may lie in the fact that organized camps 
of a generation ago so effectively indoctrinated their camp- 
ers with a love of camping that these campers, now heads 
of households, are eager to share their outdoor skills with 
children of their own. However, probably the most impor- 
tant reason for family camping is that, with the urbaniza- 
tion of American life, the need for outdoor recreation away 
from the city is more keenly felt. 

What are the implications in family camping for modern 
planning of outdoor areas? Certainly there must be in- 
creased attention to the need for campgrounds. Commer- 
cially operated family camping facilities are now being 
developed in many parts of the United States. These are 
of two types: those designed primarily for travelers, in 
which one night is the ordinary length of stay and camps 
for vacationers. In the latter, there must be varied program 
activities available and the site must be large, attractive. 
and adaptable for extended stays. Commercial develop- 
ments, of course, must make a charge sufficient to make the 
ventures profitable. The family camping public is very 
probably willing to pay, and there is every reason to believe 
that there will be a rapid expansion of commercial camps. 
However, public campgrounds will have to bear the major 
burden of accommodating family campers. The large na- 
tional and state forests and parks, which are the major land 
resources for family camping, will have to provide more 
camping spaces. The camping public has been requesting 
more and more comfortable facilities; and, where these are 
provided, charges should be made to cover costs. It is to 
be hoped, however, that small, simple campgrounds will 
continue to be available at low fees so as not to deter great 


numbers who wish to camp. » 
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Roughing it at the Jumbo Rocks Campground near Split 
Rock, free site, Joshua Tree National Monument, California. 


How will the family camping movement affect organized 
camping programs for children? Certainly parents will 
continue to want their children to have the invaluable ex- 
perience of camping with other children in a good summer 
camp with defined objectives. varied program and trained 


leadership. 


School Outdoor Education Programs 

Another growth in the use of the out-of-doors occurs in 
the school-conducted outdoor education programs in camp 
settings. From meager beginnings some twenty years ago. 
the programs have increased slowly but steadily: today 
there are five or six hundred programs in the United States. 
These programs are related definitely to school science, con- 


servation. history, geography. physical education, and other 


subject fields. They are intended primarily to provide di- 


rect outdoor experiences so as to enrich and give reality to 
the classroom curriculum. The programs take on many of 
the attributes of the summer camp, including living in small 
groups, informal learning situations, and many of the tra- 
ditional activities of the summer camp. Usually the children 
attend camp for one week. The fifth or sixth grades are the 
ones most commonly taken to camp. 

Several difficulties lie in the way of the expansion of the 
school outdoor education program. Adequate understand- 
ing of the reasons for the program is lacking. Parents. 
school-board members, and sometimes administrators, al- 
though recognizing the values of the direct learning experi- 
ences, are sometimes unaware of the close relationships 
Also, there is 


a lack of suitable facilities. Winterized camps are neces- 


to the objectives and content of the school. 


sary, since these programs usually take place during the 
school year, when weather may be unreliable. There is 
also a lack of trained personnel to conduct such programs. 

Another difficulty is that of expense. Parents usually pay 
for the food and lodging at camp, while the school board 
pays for all expenses connected with leadership and instruc- 
tion. Another problem is that the school outdoor education 
program demands organization, initiative, and energy be- 
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yond that of the classroom program. In spite of the numer- 
ous difficulties, however, schools that have made a real ef- 
fort in this field have found it to be tremendously rewarding. 

One might ask what the impact of the school outdoor- 
Although 


there are no conclusive studies, it seems logical to suppose 


education program is upon the summer camp. 


that the knowledge and interest acquired would result in 
increased attendance at summer camps. 

An illustration of cooperation between the schools and 
the municipal park and recreation department is found in 
Rockford, Illinois. Here a new facility, the Atwood Out- 
door Education Center, has been developed by the city. 
With school and city personnel, an excellent outdoor edu- 
cation program is under way. It would be wise to develop 
more cooperative programs in coming years, since park and 
recreation authorities not only control desirable areas but 
often conduct outdoor education programs. There should 
be many ways in which park and recreation departments 
might aid schools in finding areas, facilities, and leadership 


for good outdoor education programs. 


Today’s Implications for the Organized Camp 

What are the implications to camping of the increased 
emphasis on science instruction in our schools? Certainly 
there are some phases of science which are adaptable to 
the camp. The camp, for example. is an ideal setting for 
conservation education—for practicing good land use and 
for helping young people develop understanding and sound 
attitudes toward our natural resources (see Page 108). 

What are the implications to camping of our rising stand- 
ard of living, our high income, and the trend toward more 
ease and comfort? The great appeal of camping has been 
in providing experiences in the out-of-doors that differ from 
those of the city. The deadening effects of over-citification, 
dependence upon gadgets, and over-protection must not be 
allowed in camps, for they will take from camping the very 
things that have given it its great value and appeal in the 
past. 

Do camps have a special contribution to make toward 
physical fitness in a day when a great deal of physical ac- 
tivity has been eliminated from the lives of city-dwelling 
boys and girls? Should camps provide meaningful work 
experiences and more opportunities for strenuous outdoor 
activities such as hiking, swimming, boating, and canoe- 
ing? According to recent fitness reports, maybe we need 
to stimulate more walking for American youth. 

What are the implications to camping of the nuclear age? 
During World War II there was evidence that those young 
men who had had good camping experiences were better 
able to cope with army conditions than those who had not. 
Does camp training in outdoor living have survival value in 
case of national catastrophe? (See “Fun and National 
Strength,” Recreation, February 1961.) 

We have considered here only a few of the trends and 
problems in camping in modern American life. Camping 
must and will change to meet the needs of changing society. 
However, it must continue to meet certain basic unchanging 
human needs and, we hope, will remain a joyous, adventur- 
ous experience for youth. + 
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Other cities across the country might do well to operate a city park 


as a haven for tourists—to wash up in, rest, eat, or camp in 


for a few days while seeing the city and area 


© MANY THOUSANDS of campers, 


tourists. school children and 


other persons visiting our na- 
tion’s capital for the first time, the Poto- 
mac Park Motor Court in the heart of 
Washington, D.C., is a “home-away- 
from-home,” offering comfortable, in- 
expensive accommodations and _ facili- 
ties close to the city’s sightseeing points 
of interest 

There are sixty tent camp sites and 
fifty-four units for the accommodation 
of trailers at the tourist court which 
is part of the National Capital Park 
the 


“drive-through” 


system administered by National 


Park Both 


and “back-in” parking is available to 


service. 


serve the traveler who wishes to stay 
one or two days without uncoupling 
his car as well as for the patron who 


plans to use the court for a longer pe- 


CAMPING in a 


riod. Parking space for cars is avail- 
able along the roadway bordering the 
trailer court. In addition to connec- 
tions for water, sewer, and electricity, a 
sleeve is also provided in the “service 
curb” as a socket for television antenna 
pipe. 

The motor court which also offers 
fully equipped tourist cabins and dor- 
mitory-type facilities is open on a year- 
round basis. Stay at the court is limited 
to two weeks because of the demand for 
the facilities. It has a capacity of nine 
hundred guests at one time; during the 
calendar year 1959, 41,413 visitors were 
registered. 

Recreation opportunities in great 
variety are available within easy access 
to the Park Motor 


which is operated by a concessionaire. 


Potomac Court. 


For the younger children, there are 


CITY PARK 


Aerial view of Potomac Park 


Motor Court which offers tourists tent sites, trailer 


space, tourist cabins and dormitory-type facilities while they visit Washington. 
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swings and other play equipment. Ten- 
nis courts, a swimming pool, miniature 
and regular golf courses, and picnic 
tables are provided within walking dis- 
tance. Fishing is permitted from the 
seawall except where signs prohibit it. 
Many persons like to walk around the 
willow-lined paths or merely sit on the 
benches observing the continuous ac- 
tivity on the Potomac. 


Mae Potomac Park, in which the 
Potomac Park Motor Court is lo- 
cated, is bounded on the west by the 
Potomac River and on the east by the 
Washington Channel. Across the chan- 
nel are the municipal wharves, from 
which boats depart for Mount Vernon, 
Marshall Hall Amusement Park, and a 
few foreign ports. Many private motor 
and sailboats also use these docks and 
operate on the river and channel to add 
interest to the scene. The residences 
and headquarters buildings of Fort Mc- 
Nair and the National War College are 
Where the 


channel meets the Anacostia River, op- 


located across the channel. 


posite Hains Point in East Potomac 
Park, airplane activities at Bolling 
Field (U.S. Air Force) and the Naval 
Air Station at Anacostia make an ex- 
citing spectacle. Opposite the west side 
of the point are the National Airport. 
the Pentagon Building, and the Mount 
Vernon Memorial Highway. 

About the middle of September, the 
powerboat races of the President's Cup 
Regatta—an event of nationwide inter- 
run on the 
Sailboat 


races are also sponsored here in June 


est and importance—are 


Potomac near Hains Point. 


and during the summer. 

At the Tidal Basin, within a half mile 
of the motor court, canoes and pedal- 
boats can be rented and rides are avail- 
able on the “swan boat” during the out- 
door season. The latter is particularly 
popular during the blossoming of the 
single-flowering Japanese cherry trees 
in early April. 

Washington offers the camper-tourist 
a warm welcome and a low-cost vaca- 
tion rich in experience. + 
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{ppetites are hearty. Campers enjoy chuckwagon dinner at Camp Sherwood Forest. 


Hadley K. Irwin 


State 


Camping 


Services 


of her young citizens 


Above, on the waterfront. This 
is one of six swimming areas 
in the Lake of the Ozarks State 
Park. one for each group camp. 


Right, city youngsters get a big 
thrill out of this primitive 
camp. Each sponsoring organ- 
ization provides its own staff. 
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camping sea- 
son begins in late 
April or early May 
when school buses, 
loaded with sixth- 
grade children 
arrive in Cuivre 
River State Park for a camping week- 
end. After school adjourns in early 
June, the sixteen group camps operated 
by the Missouri State Park Board are 
booked almost solid for the three vaca- 
tion months of June, July, and August. 
Most all the camps are taken on week- 
ends from April lst to June Ist and 
September Ist to October 15th. 
Group camping is not a do-it-yourself 
The state parks furnish the 


facilities, and organizations, such as the 


project. 


Boy and Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 

1-H Clubs, FFA, 
YWCA. Jewish 
Association, and United Fund 
Kansas City and St. 


Louis, furnish the campers. The several 


schools. church 


groups, Community 
Center 
Avencies from 
thousand children, many of them un- 
derprivileged and from the neglected 
middle class, as far as camping is con- 
cerned, would be unable to enjoy a 
camping experience if they were not 
sponsored by these organizations. For 
these reasons, the state park board feels 
justified in constructing and maintain- 
ing group camp facilities. 

The park system does not enter into 
programing or directing, but periodic- 
that 
proper use is made of the facilities for 


When sub- 


par programs are observed, recommen- 


ally evaluates each camp to see 


which they were intended. 
dations and suggestions are given to the 
organization ¢ onducting the camp which 
them in 


assists obtaining good camp 
practices. 

Each camping organization is respon- 
sible for staffing, programing and the 
proper care ot all physic al facilities. It 
teaches good outdoor manners to pro- 
tect the flora and fauna of the parks, 
Besides the park system staff, other state 
agencies cooperate with the camping 
instructions are con- 


agencies; giving 


servation agents, state foresters, and 


county agents. Each camp has a com- 


Mr. IRwIN is recreation supervisor for 
the Missouri State Park Board and sec- 
retary of the Missouri Park and Recrea- 
tion Association. 
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Concentrating on leathercraft. Another skill learned at camp. 


pletely equipped dining lodge and kitch- 
en, camper cabins with cots and mat- 
tresses, infirmary, staff quarters; all but 
four have a recreation building, craft 
house, board of health-approved water 
and sanitary systems. All but two have 
excellent water fronts, including four 
with pools. The total capacity in six- 
teen group camps is 2,362. Charges for 
their use are $.25 per camper per day 
plus utilities and maintenance while in 


camp. 


Ir ADDITION to the satisfaction received 
by the state park board and the peo- 


ple of Missouri for furnishing camping 
privileges to the youth of the state, 
many other benefits are derived. As 
most camping agencies are governed by 
a board of directors, composed mostly 
of influential lay personnel, they also 
offer their assistance to the state park 
board in many ways, an example of 
which is best expressed in a letter from 
Sam Negrin, director of Camp Haw- 
thorn, sponsored by the Jewish Com- 
munity Centers Association of St. Louis: 

“T am certain that you are aware of 
the importance in maintaining an on- 
going relationship between your board 
and the lay members of our own com- 
munity who take an active leadership 
role as they serve on the Camp Haw- 
thorn Board. This relationship is par- 
ticularly meaningful to me, as a pro- 


fessional camping person, since | can 
appreciate and recognize the value of 
this wonderful spirit of cooperation 
which both of our boards have demon- 
strated over the past years. Yours, in 
their efforts to continually provide max- 
imum facilities at Hawthorn which are 
in keeping with the best of camping 
standards, and ours, in their efforts to 
support legislation which effects the 
operation of the state park system as 
well as giving community recognition 
to the important role played by the state 
park board not only as it effects our 
camping service, but as it relates to the 
total welfare of the general community. 

“This kind of mutual understanding 
and cooperation between public and 
private agencies is an exemplary one 
which we point to with pride. It is our 
sincere hope that we may continue to 
enjoy and build upon this spirit so that 
we may look forward to providing our 
campers with the best possible services.” 

On November 8, 1960, the citizens 
had the opportunity to vote on an 
amendment to the Missouri Constitu- 
tion concerning the manner of appro- 
priation to the state park fund. We 
asked for assistance and to our knowl- 
edge, we received full support from 
every agency using state park facilities. 
The amendment carried by a better than 


two to one majority. + 





WOODSMOKE 
FOR 
FAMILIES 


NY FAMILY IN the state of New Hampshire who enjoys 
camping or feels the lure of the forest trail is invited 
each year to register for an annual state-wide Family 

Camporee. Held after Labor Day in beautiful. wooded 
White Lake State Park, this pioneering experiment in help- 
ing families with camping know-how has been made possi- 
ble by the united efforts of the New Hampshire Recreation 
Society and the National Recreation Association. It is co- 
ordinated and run by NRA’s state representative. Richard 
(Wink) Tapply. 

Last year marked the third year of success for this ven- 
ture. Only three camporees were planned originally: but. 
with the enthusiasm and interest engendered* through ac- 
tual participation, an increasing number of families have 
been signing up and the decision as of now is to continue 
with the help of a camporee committee. Its purpose. as offi- 
cially stated, is as follows: 

1. To provide all lovers of the out-of-doors the opportu- 
nity to gather together in good fellowship at one of the 
beautiful state parks. 

2. To make possible the exchange of ideas! Each family 
does its outdoor living in a manner to fit its particular needs 
and desires. We can each teach the other something new 
in camping tricks and equipment. 

3. To demonstrate a variety of program ideas in which 
* Two excelient stories giving details of this camping weekend have 
been published. They are: “Family Camporee at White Lake State 
Park,” by Leslie S. Clark, in Forest Notes, New Hampshire’s Con- 
servation Magazine, Winter 1959-60; and “Family Camping Visits 
the Third Annual New Hampshire Camporee,” 
November 1960. 


Family Camping, 
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Left, a recreation leader practices what 
he preaches! Frank Dearborn, super- 
intendent of recreation and parks in 
Brattleboro, Vermont, enjoys a Camp- 
oree meal with his family. Below, water 
sports for all ages were part of the 
Camporee program. Right, instruction 
in how to tie some useful camp knots. 


each family unit can participate on its own camping trips. 

The three days of the 1960 Camporee, September 9-11. 
were packed with instruction and activity around a weekend 
theme of “The Smile of a Friendly Camper.” The program 
lined up as follows: 
Friday, 8:30 pm, “Get Acquainted Gathering.” around 
campfire on beach. 

Saturday, archery balloon shoot for boys and girls who 
could chalk up some experience with the bow and arrow; a 
family field day for everyone; novelty water svorts: demon- 
stration of charcoal cooking and baking: folk-dance party 
for tiny tots; instruction on how to tie useful camp knots: 
safety tips for camping and first aid: campfire gather on 
the beach in the evening for singing. awards, stunts. 
Sunday, conservation walk for grownups: nature treasure 
hunt for small fry; parent-child archery contest—ending at 
10 aM, thus giving parents time for the journey home be- 
fore evening. 

At the start of the first year, in 1958, Wink set up a bul- 
letin, called Smoke Rings, which acts as a medium of com- 
munication with campers and possible campers during the 
year as well as for camping instructions and so on. It is 
part of the “kit” handed each family upon registration. The 
1958 kit carried the following. which is still used and has 


been found very helpful. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR EQUIPMENT 
It is difficult to set down a satisfactory list of equipment 
necessary for a family camping trip. Such a list depends 


on many things, including desires of each family, type of 
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“ar used, age and number of children, and the extent of 
‘amping contemplated. The purchase of expensive equip- 
ment is unnecessary-—many families are camping satisfac- 
torily using everyday household equipment. 


Basi 


paulin, cooler, stove, cook kit, lamp, air mattresses, and 


IlrEMs—Suggested “basic” items include tent, tar- 
sleeping bags. It is obvious all these items are not necessi- 
ties for every family. Sleeping accommodations may often 
be arranged in a station wagon or the type of car the seats 
of which convert to a bed, altering the size of tent needed. 
Some state and national parks provide a storage food box 
in the ground which can be iced, eliminating the need of 
a cooler. Cooking over an open fire may make a stove su- 
perfluous. A camp light may be merely a flashlight or a 
kerosene lantern. Kitchen utensils may take the place of 
the nested cook kit. Blankets and sleeping pads may ade- 
quately replace the more desirable air mattresses and sleep- 
ing bags. 
Tents—A tent for outdoor living may be one of several de- 
signs and varying quality. Study the possibilities carefully 
if your family considers this purchase. A sewn-in ground 
cloth, mosquito netting protection, and a fly which ade- 
quately shelters the doorway are highly desirable features. 
Far more simple protection, which may possibly be bor- 
rowed for the initial trip, may be quite adequate. The only 
time when a camp can be downright miserable is when it 
rains. A tarp measuring at least 12’-by-12’ that can be 
rigged between tent and car may be a “life-saver.” 

Cook Kirs—Four- or six-man cook kits are not too expen- 
sive and contains two fry pans, two kettles, coffee pot, cups, 
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and plates. It is well to add individual bowls of flexible 
plastic which will also fit inside the kit. In selecting items 
from your kitchen equipment it is well to keep in mind: 
Choose only the articles you need to prepare the menus you 
have planned. Wooden handles on cookware are easily 
damaged over an open fire; bottoms of pans will be sadly 
blackened. This, however, need not be tragic: rubbing the 
bottoms with yellow soap before subjecting them to the 
smoke will facilitate cleaning them; a jar of scouring pads 
is also a tremendous help. Cut the pads in small pieces 
before you leave home; one small piece will probably clean 
a meal’s supply of pans and can be immediately discarded. 
Paper towels eliminate a lot of packing and work—use them 
for place mats, napkins, for food preparation, for dish and 
hand towels, and for general clean-up. 
SLEEPING Bacs—Some single sleeping bags can be opened 
flat, then zipped together to form a double bag. A very 
good substitute for a double sleeping bag may be made at 
home by sewing two blankets together across the foot and 
up the sides to within eighteen or twenty inches of the top 
to form a bag that cannot come untucked. Some may prefer 
to lay sheeting (flannel for cool weather) inside the blan- 
kets before sewing. An extra blanket or puff for warmth 
may be secured by a series of ties around the outer edge. 
A single bag may likewise be made by folding a blanket 
lengthwise and sewing across the bottom and up the one 
open side. 
Matrresses—Choice of air mattresses is rubber or plastic. 
Each has its merits. Rubber is more expensive but far more 
durable. Plastic is lighter to pack and carry. In either 
case patching materials should be kept handy. Either vari- 
ety may be inflated by mouth but a pump is by far the 
quicker and easier method. Children, because their bodies 
are light, usually sleep very well on the ground with extra 
blankets or pad for protection from chill or dampness. Mom 
and Dad will really appreciate air mattresses for a good 
night’s sleep. 
Stoves, LANTERNS, CooLERS—Most of the standard-make 
stoves. coolers, and lamps are good. One single-mantle gas- 
oline lantern gives excellent light. If traveling, a cooler 
may be a nuisance—it is bulky and often times ice is not 
readily at hand. Perishable foodstuff can usually be pur- 
chased a meal or a day at a time. Many of the new stoves 
and lanterns may be operated on regular gas instead of the 
special white gas. 

Remember that when you buy your “basic” items you are 
buying for a lifetime of use. Shop carefully and insist on 
quality. + 





LFTs NOT get so busy or live so fast that we 

can’t listen to the music of the meadow or 
the symphony that glorifies the forest. Some 
things in the world are far more important than 
wealth; one of them is the ability to enjoy sim- 
ple things.—DALE CARNEGIE. 














THE TRIP 
CAMP 





Program in 


Adventure 


All of North America 
can be its campsite 


Bert H. Snow 
a camp di 
rectors must 
struggle with the 
chronic problems 
of rising costs, lack 
of good leade rs. l 
search for new at 


compet! 


tivities. 
tion with family vacations, and holding 
campers as they enter the teen years 
The growing possibility of an eleven 
month school year and a general uncet 
tainty of the role of camping in the 
coming years of the space age make di 
rectors aware of a need for re-evalua 
tion of present camp patterns. 

In Keene, New Hampshire, the 
YMCA recently opened a new building. 
with a subsequent reorganization and 
expansion of its program. Since a day 
camp was already serving younge! 
children and a fine resident camp of 
another organization reached boys and 
girls in the community, it was not de 
sirable or financially possible to build 
another camp. Still, camping activities 
for the younger teenage group were 
Therefore, the ¥ 


Camp Cheechako. It is a 


lacking. organized 
program 
rather than a place. With a season ex 
tending over the entire year, Camp 
Cheechako offers a real camping exper- 
ience, combined with travel and a wide 
variety of activities, to boys and girls 
The 
grounds, but has all of North America 
as its campus. Cheechako features trips 


camp owns no buildings or 


Mr. Snow is youth program director 
for the Keene, New Hampshire, YMCA. 
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of varying lengths during school vaca- 
tions from January to December and on 
weekends throughout the year. The trip 
camp was organized at a cost of less 
than $500. 

Trip camping is growing and the 
Camp Cheechako program has been re- 
ceived with enthusiasm by campers. 
The trip camp is not an extension of 
another day or resident camp, but an 
independent camp sponsored by the 
agency. Its season consists of a series of 
camping trips to a variety of places and 
with a great variety of activities. Since 
1959 its campers have visited twenty- 
three states and Canada. Among the 
more popular places have been Niagara 
Falls. the Black Hills, Yellowstone Park. 
the cities of Denver, Detroit, and Oma- 
ha. as well as many parts of New Eng- 
land and New York. 

Camp activities have included moun- 
tain climbing, skiing, ocean fishing. 
rodeos, and 


visits to industrial sites, 


places of historical interest. Camera 
hunting and mid-August snowball fights 
are long remembered by the campers. 
Common to all trips has been the ex- 
perience of camping in tents and using 


skills, 


items of camping equipment. 


camp Cheechako provides all 
major 
with campers furnishing their sleeping 
bags. personal clothing and incidentals 


only 


"pean L 
as 


success in trip camping. The trips 


PLANNING is necessary for 
are planned and announced months in 
advance. The 1961 trip series will in- 
clude winter camps in Vermont, a 
spring vacation trip to Washington, 
D. C.. several weekend trips to places 
of interest in New England, followed 
by a summer vacation program of trips 
Fall 


months feature weekend climbing trips 


of one week or more in duration. 


in New Hampshire, while winter brings 
skiing ventures. 

The series is planned to include trips 
of varying lengths and duration, with 
a wide range of costs to the camper and 
a wide variety of activities. An over- 
night trip to a nearby site has been the 
The 


1962 trip of seven weeks to Alaska will 


shortest Camp Cheechako trip. 


be its longest with most of the campers 


already enrolled. 


Once the season’s trips have been 
chosen as a series, each trip is planned 
in detail as a separate unit. Using 
standard road maps, the itinerary of 
each trip is worked out. A file is kept 
of material obtained from chambers 
of commerce and tourist bureaus about 
places of interest along the route. in- 
cluding admission rates to places in- 
cluded for visits, fees for campsites, and 
all other important data. With this at 
hand, the final itinerary for each trip is 
put together. Daily travel distances are 
kept low to allow plenty of time for 
sightseeing. 

As soon as itineraries are completed 
the battle of the camp budget begins. 
Again, each trip is budgeted as a sep- 
arate unit. Items to be closely estimated 
include transportation, food supplies, 
costs of camp promotion, admission 
fees, insurance, camping equipment, 
salaries, first aid supplies. film. cost of 
checks, 


Transportation is 


and contingencies. 


the 


travelers’ 
largest single 
item of the Camp Cheechako budget. 
since rented station wagons and char- 
tered buses are used. Ownership of 
vehicles in the near future will greatly 
reduce this cost. 


With 


prepared, and fees established, the camp 


itineraries planned, budget 
folder is written and promotion begins. 
Camp Cheechako uses direct mail. news 
releases, camp reunions, personal con- 
tacts, and, at times, paid advertising to 
promote its season. Enrollments usual- 
ly come in early and most trips are filled 
to capacity. Campers enroll for as many 


trips as they wish in any season. 


Bevesap: TO expectations, it has not 
been difficult to obtain excellent 
leaders for Camp Cheechako. Leaders 
for trip camps are mother, father, ad- 
ministrator, teacher, supervisor, dis- 
ciplinarian, and handyman, all at the 
same time, while on the road. They 
must have an even temperament, steady 
nerves, and great physical stamina. It 
has never been necessary to recruit such 
people for the trip camp, since they 
come forward themselves, attracted by 
the adventure and challenge of the 
camp. The greatest leadership problem 
is that of choosing among good leaders. 
Camp Cheechako leaders receive their 
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trip expenses. and a salary. Several of 
its best leaders refused the latter! 
Prior to the trip, campers are pre- 
pared for the expel ience by newsletters. 
mimeographed material, and lists of 
books about places to be visited. The 
library 


local is helpful in providing 


campers with educational material 
about the places they will visit. Parents 
are informed about trip details, needed 
items of clothing and equipment, mail 
addresses, and all matters of concern hy 
means of a newsletter. For longer trips 
a one-day meeting is held prior to trip 
departure and campers carefully briefed 
on procedures Medical histories are 
obtained for each camper, and a camp- 
appointed doctor gives each camper a 
checkup. 

enrolls 


Cheechako 


from eleven years of age through high 


Camp campers 
school. The age range may be reduced 
for specific trips, but on the long trips 
bovs from eleven through sixteen have 
heen included. This spread of age has 
never been a problem; in fact, the older 
campers usually voluntarily help the 
Within a few 


friendship groups will form among the 


younger. days natural 
campers which tend to follow age pat- 


terns. 


Pee ITY is an advantage of trip 


camping. and groups vary in size 
from six or seven campers to thirty or 
forty. Particular trips appeal to certain 
campers; small groups are sent by sta- 
bus. 


tion wagon, larger groups by 


School-type buses are used only for 
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shorter trips: bus coaches are char- 
tered for longer ventures. With small 
station-wagon groups the leader acts as 
driver, with a safe record being one of 
the major requirements. Bus drivers 
are professionals assigned by the bus 
company. The flexibility of transporta- 
tion makes it possible to have several 
groups on the road at one time, with 
different destinations. 

Leader-camper ratios vary on Cheech- 
ako trips: the most usual is one adult 
for six or seven boys. This is partly the 
result of use of station wagons, with the 
leader acting as driver-leader for his 
own car group. The leader pattern for 
longer bus trips includes the director; 
one or two experienced adults; two bus 
drivers who, if carefully selected, are a 
valuable asset to the camp in many 


ways; a junior leader of high school 


age who is concerned with camp details: 


and usually two tuition-free campers. 





As there is growing interest in trip 
camping we would appreciate receiv- 
ing readers’ comments about this 
type of half-camping, half-sightsee- 
ing activity—particularly in terms of 
fifth-grade children. Is it a good 
idea? What training should leaders 
have in order to make it a valuable 
experience? What values can a child 
of this age derive from such a trip? 
What proportion of the time should 
be devoted to camping? To sight- 
seeing? Which emphasis should pre- 
Won't us? 


Ed. 


dominate? you write 











Tenting in swimming pool area of Dolly 
Copp Forest Camp in the White Moun- 


tain National Forest, New Hampshire. 


who perform many minor camp chores 
in exchange for the trip experience. 


i hes AMOUNT of freedom given to 

campers at various stops is up to 
the director’s discretion in each in- 
stance. During the day in small towns 


campers may be “on their own” for a 
specified period of time to sightsee at 
will. When camp is made in the eve- 
ning, at places of special interest, or for 
planned activities, the campers may 
either be in a closely supervised group 
or “on their own” depending on the 
nature of the place, the activity, and 
whether a guided tour is involved. 
Prior to the trip, campers choose 
their own buddies, and these pairs not 
only use the same tent, but are required 
to stay together whenever freedom is 
given to campers. There have been no 
serious problems of supervision or con- 
trol under this system, but needless to 
say it is important to carefully count 
all campers before the bus leaves! 
Campers on Camp Cheechako trips 
are required to maintain a high stand- 
ard 


down” heavily on this point. Unfor- 


of conduct. and leaders “crack 
tunately some children’s groups on the 
road have not been well supervised and 
have left behind a bad reputation in 


For this 


dren’s groups are not welcomed in some 


campgrounds. reason, chil- 
cases, and in some private campgrounds 
not accepted. Camp Cheechako leaders 
feel proper conduct is a matter of leader 
responsibility. The number of compli- 
ments received by Cheechako groups 
has been gratifying. and campers seem 
to take pride in these, although some of 
the young “wolves” grumble when not 
allowed to whistle from car windows! 

The problems encountered on trip 
camps are more than offset by the ad- 
vantages of a camp of this kind. With 
boredom and homesickness almost non- 
existent, and most administrative work 
done before leaving. the camp director 
can relax and deal with the problems 
as they arise, with each day of the trip 
bringing the group closer to the end 
of another 


ture. + 


fine educational adven- 





Are the children in your day 


DAY 
CAMPS 
THAT 
ARE 
CAMPS 


. . , e.¢€ 
camps getting their share of summer’s magic? 


HE TERM “day camping” today 
covers anything from a privately 
operated baby-sitting operation 

to a totlot, from playground baseball to 

indoor arts and crafts, from nature 
walks to the facsimile of a real camp 
situation, offering camping skills and 

Actually, as S. N. Geal 


says in his editorial on Page 109, “Day 


experiences. 


camps are summer fun clubs unless 


they provide camping.” If the camp 
program must be conducted indoors, 
surely a little ingenuity can bring the 
outdoors inside! Just erect a tent in the 
gymnasium and see what happens. 
There is nothing against summer fun 
but labeling them 


clubs. of course. 


“camps” is very misleading. and con- 
fusing to parents and others of the gen- 
eral public. We have tried to gather 
here a few examples of day camps 
whose program may suggest ideas to 
others as they plan their activities this 
year. Why not, for example, give the 
children a taste of what it is like to 
live as the saying 


“next to nature,” 


goes? Can they not learn some things 
related to the camp experience that will 
spirit them away, if only in imagina- 
from city walls 


tion. surroundings 


and to the fields. the woods. 


rooms 
and the sky, to share in the summer’s 
camping magic? Surely they can make 
i nature collection, dig in the dirt and 
plant seeds, watch the sky and learn 
to read the weather signs. have “star 
talks.” take a walk in the rain. experi- 
“adventures? 


ence other real outdoor 


* # 

First of all. if you don’t have a copy. 
be sure to send for Day Camp Stand- 
ards, put out by the American Camping 
\ssociation, Bradford Woods. Martins 
ville Also, get Fundamenta!s 
of Day Camping by Grace a Mitchell 


reviewed on Page 160). 


Indiana. 


Camp-for-a-Day 


city as large as Minneapolis, 


- 


Minnesota. youngsters rarely have 


the opportunity to enjoy the thrills of 


camping out or “roughing it” in nature, 
The Minneapolis Park Board has there- 
fore tried to multiply those opportuni- 
ties by setting up camping facilities in 
a wooded area on the fringe of the city. 
The recreation division of the Board of 
Park Commissioners started operating 
Camp-for-a-Day at Wirth 
Park in 1949. This is the largest park 


in the Minneapolis system, with 739 


Theodore 


acres. It includes a golf course, swim- 
ming beach, picnic area, wild flower 
garden, and a large amount of rather 
The 


Camp-for-a-Day. is used because boys 


primitive natural area. name, 
and girls come for one day only, rather 
In the first 


year, Camp-for-a-Day was open only on 


than for a week or longer. 


Fridays, with children from four to five 
each 
The 


success of this program was immediate, 


different playgrounds coming 


week on an experimental basis. 


and in 1950 it was expanded to four 
days a week. 

The first staff consisted of a camp 
director and a park naturalist plus the 
playground leaders who brought the 
boys and girls from the various play- 
grounds. The camp director is selected 
from among the year-round recreation 
center supervisors, someone who has a 
special interest in camping; Camp-for- 
a-Day becomes his assignment for the 
summer months. The park naturalist 
is chosen for his interest and ability in 
the natural sciences, particularly those 
adaptable to a camping situation. The 
ages of the boys and girls attending 
range from eight to twelve years, and if 
more than fifteen attend from any one 
playground, volunteer junior counsel- 
ors are selected to go along with the 
playground instructor. 

The plan continued to operate this 
way until 1959, then increased to every 
day of the week to give the children 
Each 


playground has two days for the boys 


more opportunities to attend. 


and two days for the girls during the 
summer season. The attendance in 1960 


for thirty-four days was 2.677 or an 
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average of about seventy-nine per day. 

Cost is kept at a minimum, $.40 per 
camper, so that it is within the reach 
of everyone. This covers cost of milk 
and transportation; the latter—to and 
from the camp—is provided by a pri- 
vate bus company. 

The program for the day includes a 
tour through a museum maintained at 
the camp headquarters and a hike along 
Along the trail the 


children discover a clay pit and dig out 


a beautiful trail. 


a handful of natural red clay. They are 
encouraged to use this to make little 
animals and leave them in the sun;to 
“bake.” 


Minneapolis, a giant elm. 


They view the largest tree’ in 
The 


raspberries, the hawk’s nest. the itch- 


wild 


weed, and many other fascinating things 
keep the hikers interested and enthusi- 
astic for nearly an hour and a half. 

Fishing is very popular during the 
afternoon. probably because of the chil- 
dren’s success in catching small sunfish, 
For those who are not interested in fish- 
ing. a nature scavenger hunt to Birch 
Pond, another water area in the park, 
is conducted. 

Crafts are offered only on rainy days, 
The 
morning swimming period is enjoyed 
at the regular beach on Wirth Lake. 


with supervision furnished by the aqua- 


and then a nature theme is used. 


tics section of the recreation division. 

For the noon meal, the campers are 
encouraged to bring something to cook 
out; this has proved very successful. 
Each playground group eats in a sep- 
arate area, widely separated from other 
groups. 

One of the attractive features of this 
one-day camp is that the children come 
with their playground instructors whom 
they already know and like. For many 
of the boys and girls, Camp-for-a-Day 
is their introduction to camping. and, 
from this experience, many of them 
register for the day camp at Baker 
County Park.—RicHarp J. JORGENSEN, 
assistant director of recreation, Board 


of Park Commissioners, Minneapolis. 
i 
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Audubon Day Camp 

sie PURPOSE of this camp in Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, run by the city 
recreation department with the help of 
a special staff, is “to provide wholesome 
experience in outdoor living for the 
boys and girls of Memphis, a means 
through which they may develop indi- 
vidual freedom and initiative while they 
learn to live in groups.” The staff con- 
sists of a director, who has four assist- 
ants, two men and two women. Located 
in wooded Audubon Park, to which the 
children are brought from the play- 
grounds and returned by bus, the day- 
camp program includes swimming, hik- 
ing, nature study, campcraft cookouts, 

and field trips to places of interest. 
The summer day-camp season is di- 
vided into five periods of two weeks 
each, and camp is held Monday through 
Friday, from 9 am to 4 pM. No camper 
may register for more than one period 
or less than one period. A ten-dollar 
fee is charged. Boys and girls must be 
between eight and eleven years of age 


to be eligible. 


Call of the Moose 

A’ THE Moosejaw Day Camp in Col- 

orado Springs, Colorado, periods 
of a real camping program even include 
some overnight camping. They run for 
five days, and there are seven periods 
during the summer. The program is 
sponsored by the park and recreation 
department and the elementary schools. 
An invitation on the cover of one of the 
recent 


camp program announcements 


reads: 
Dear Parent: 
Your child is invited to an adventure 
of explorations, overnight-stays, cookouts 
and fishing excursions to prepare for 


fuller outdoor enjoyment of the great 


West. 

The program is planned by a com- 
bined committee from the two sponsor- 
other 


camping activities, in addition to the 


ing organizations. It includes 


above, such as campcraft, fire building, 
camp cooking, compass reading. track- 


ing and trailing, interest trips, axeman- 
ship, campfire programs, Indian lore, 
fishing, fossil hunts, cave hunts, and 
star chats. Overnight stays, on Thurs- 
day nights, require special permission. 

The camping periods at Moosejaw 
are also of five-day duration, with seven 
camp periods per summer, and the 
camp is open to boys and girls of the 
fourth, fifth and sixth grades. A $5.00 


registration fee is charged per period. 


They Move to the Woods 

f ie MUNICIPAL day camp of Topeka, 

Kansas, is held at the Kiwanis 
Youth Camp on Lake Shawnee, and its 
purpose is that every boy and girl shall 
know the fun of paddling a canoe, row- 
ing a boat, going on a cook-out, shoot- 
ing an arrow, riding a horse, singing 
together outdoors, hiking with a unit, 
catching a fish, and holding hands with 
nature. It’s operated for eight consecu- 
tive one-week sessions, from June 15 to 
August 7 and is coeducational. It is for 
everyone between the ages of nine and 
thirteen and for senior citizens during 
the period of August 3 to August 7. 
The staff consists of fourteen full-time 
Fifty 


campers of previous years are chosen 


counselors. or so outstanding 
to assist with activities during the sum- 
mer. They meet with the camp staff 
before camp starts and receive special 
training for their duties. The cost of 
milk, bus transportation, one cook-out 
are covered by a registration fee of 
$4.50. 


Campfire Programs Here 
A’ Silver Tree Camp, of the Glen 


Park Playground in San Fran- 


cisco, campers are permitted to register 
for one week only, with four camping 
days in the week. The fee is $1.60. The 
children are transported to and from 
the campsite by chartered motor coach. 
On Thursdays, so that the campers may 
enjoy an evening campfire, they come 
at 12:30 pM instead of 9 Am and the 
coach leaves camp for the return trip at 
8 pM. Parents are invited. + 
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EMARKED A VISITOR to one of the 
church’s newest conference cen 
ters, “But didn’t 

about this!” 

“T sent you pictures and tried to de 
the 
rather weak defense. 


you 


scribe scenic beauty.” was my 

As she looked around, drinking in the 
erandeur of the colorfully banded cliffs 
close by. then looking some twenty 
miles across a great unspoiled tableland 
(mesa, they call it in this Spanish 
Southwest), she turned saying: “There 
is so much ‘vicinity’ here!” 

Yes, there is a great deal of “vicin 
ity” on these twenty-five thousand acres 
This gift of Ghost Ranch to the Board 
of Christian Education of The United 
Presbyterian Church in 1954 raised 
many questions: What do you do with 
Its 
tion in northern New Mexico is so fat 


twenty-five thousand acres? loca 
from population centers, who will ever 
go there? The answers have come as 
some three thousand persons find their 
way to Ghost Ranch each summer 
Church people, too, take to the high 
ways and byways in the summer time 
Ours is a mobile population. We hav: 
found, as have the Boy Scouts at their 
Philmont Ranch, also in northern New 
Mexico, that business and professional 
people, Scout committeemen and church 
officers will travel to adult training 
centers. They seem willing and anxious 
to include a conference of a serious 
nature in their summer vacation plans 
Church-sponsored family camps and 
church-sponsored family conferences 
held in a camp setting are a new and 
exciting development. The idea of sum 
mer belonging to the children alone 
is no longer true. While a Minnesota 
church group is raising the money for 
development of their six hundred acre 


Dr. Bone is counselor in campsite de- 
velopment for the Presbyterian Board 
of Christian Education, Philadelphia 
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tell me 


CHURCH 
SPONSORED 
CAMPING 


site forty-five families last summer 
brought their own trailers and tenting 
to try out the area designated for fam- 
ilies. 

The American Baptist Assembly 
grounds comprising some eleven hun- 
dred acres oi. beautiful Green Lake in 
Wisconsin offers in its summer pro- 
gram meaningful experiences for each 
member of the family. Conferences, 
training schools, and special courses 
the 


church’s life and program appeal to 


for adults in every aspect of 
adults. In another area of the property 
is a camp designed for young people 
with a continuous program throughout 
the summer. The children are enrolled 
in a laboratory observation school. 
Recreation at the assembly grounds 
is geared to persons of all ages, from 
the tots to 
eighteen-hole golf course for youth and 
adults. 


a sand box for tiny an 
All the fascination of swimming 


and boating are there. too. 


Qin ICANT 
. 


size of the properties now being 
icquired by the church. In 1913, Pres- 


byterian churches acquired twelve acres 


IN what I've said is the 


for a campsite. Their successors in 
1958 acquired 117 acres in order to 
assure privacy and serve a variety of 
program groups and needs on one prop- 
erty simultaneously. No longer is the 
tract of a few acres satisfactorily suited 
to the needs of camping on the scale 
envisioned today. Statisticians tell us 
that the number of individual boys and 
girls attending summer camps spon- 
sored by religious groups is now greater 
than the attendance at all other camps 
put together. 

The church program in the out-of- 
doors has changed radically from the 
turn of the century to now. Some of 
the earliest camps in the country were 
large assembly grounds, “Bible camps,” 
“camp meetings.” A few are still in 


operation. The current trend is toward 


Maurice D. Bone 


a less highly concentrated development 
with decentralized units accommodat- 
ing forty, fifty, or sixty persons. Several 
of these units are often developed in one 
property, thus accommodating large 
numbers of people but giving more 
versatility to the operation. 

The program is changing from that 
which was sponsored by national, area, 
and statewide groups to an increasing 
number of events planned and spon- 
sored by local churches. Thus, an exist- 
ing group within a local church can 
have an experience in the out-of-doors 
which builds upon and relates to the 
life of its group. Program trends also 
are moving from the typical traditional 
Sunday School class in the out-of-doors 
to program that is planned by members 
of the group, even including trips. This 
means that the facilities now being de- 
veloped are often the launching pad for 
traveling groups who want either to 
hike on the Appalachian Trail, take a 
canoe trip for a week or ten days, a 
horseback pack trip, or a trip for which 
they pack their own gear on their own 
backs. Add to this the possibility of a 
car caravan where the group is self con- 
tained, provides its own meals as it 
travels, and is thus free to visit places of 
historic and natural interests relating 


religion to all of life about them. 


\ 7ITAL IN this whole trend is the guid- 


ance given by the Committee on 


Camps and Conferences of the National 
Council of Churches. In cooperation 
with the Outdoor Education Associa- 
tion, this committee brought a group of 
church leaders together in 1951] at Na- 
tional Camp near Sussex, New Jersey, 
for an experiment in living and learn- 
ing in the out-of-doors. 

From that springboard came annual 
training sessions on a national basis 
bringing area leaders of church work 
together for a concentrated experience 


Continued on Page 162 
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! A REPORTER’S 
NOTEBOOK 


Stewart L. Udall. 
new 
the 


planning some re- 


Secretary of 


Interior. is 


organization of his 
department and 
has plans for fish 
and wildlife areas 
delight 


which “should 


conservation- 
ists.” Secretary Udall announced his 
intentions to appoint several task forces 
to work on administrative reorganiza- 
tion, for a new policy for the park sys- 
tem, and a possible rewrite of public 
land laws. The new secretary. forme 
U.S. representative from Arizona and 
long a champion of the Indian. also 
plans reorganization of the Indian Bu- 


reau and its policies. 


Happy Surprise 

\ surprise gift from George T. Dela- 
Dell 
Company, has assured construction of 
Central Park. 
Mr. Delacorte donated 


corte. president of Publishing 
an outdoor theater in 


New York City. 


$150,000 to the park department toward 
the building of the 2,500-seat theater, 
which will provide a setting for the 
presentation of concerts, opera, ballet, 
and children’s entertainment and will 
New York’s 


Shakespeare Festival. It is now hoped 


be a showcase for free 


it will be completed by mid-June. 


Camping Therapy 


Camping as a therapy for delinquent 
youngsters has been gaining widespread 
popularity recently (see also Page 129). 
Legislation now in Congress is designed 
to stimulate even a more concentrated 
effort along these lines. In Minneapolis. 
Minnesota, the Plymouth Youth Cente: 
sponsors canoe-camping trips for ap- 
proximately 150 delinquents from cor- 
rectional institutions. Counselors in the 
camping program feel that the trips 
complement the regular rehabilitation 
programs by providing activities espe- 
cially conducive to a reorientation of 
attitude. The wilderness setting is ideal 
for a close contact between adult lead- 


ers and the youth. a contact extremely 





JOINT BOARD AND 


STAFF LUNCHEON 


{t a joint luncheon meeting of the National Recreation Association board and 
headquarters staff on January 25, 1961, the various departments and services 


of the 


{ssociation were described by staff members. Below left, James H. 


Evans, chairman of the board, and Dorothy Donaldson, staff, discuss Recreation 
Magazine. Center, in foreground, Harold Wilcox, staff; Mrs. Alfred du P. Dent, 
board; Charles E. Hartsoe, Congress secretary; F. W. H. Adams, board; in back- 
ground, Joseph Prendergast, NRA executive director; Mr. Evans; Susan M. Lee, 
vice-president of the board and chairman of the luncheon. Right (I. to r.) board 
members Sanger P. Robinson, Frederick M. Warburg, and Robert W. Crawford. 
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difficult to attain in the formality of the 
correctional institution. 

In New York a $500,000 youth re- 
habilitation center camp will be built at 
Rensselaerville in Albany County, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Gov- 
Rockefeller. Boys be- 


tween fifteen and seventeen will be sent 


ernor Nelson 


to the camp upon recommendation of 
the courts, to receive vocational and 
academic training and work in reforest- 
ation programs. 


PEOPLE in the NEWS 
Wirth 


director of the National Park Service. 


Conrad L. will continue as 
according to new Secretary of the In- 
terior Stewart L. Udall. who says, “I 
feel fortunate in having a man of his 
experience and ability as head of the 
National Park Service, an agency in 
which I have a continuing personal 
Udall 


strongly backed the creation of a na- 


interest.” Secretary has also 
tional seashore area on Cape Cod. 
° 8 
Lester J. Lautenschlaeger, director 
of the New Orleans Recreation Depart- 
ment, was recently awarded a citation 
by the Louisiana Recreation and Park 
Association, for his outstanding service 
to recreation in the state. The associa- 
tion also awarded citations to Mrs. 
Herbert A. Kenny, an active volun- 
teer with the NORD Golden Age Club, 
and to Lelia Haller, volunteer chair- 
man of the NORD ballet program. 
— 

Warren D. Pfost, director of recrea- 
tion in Monroeville, Pennsylvania, was 
named the community’s 1960 “Man of 
the Year” by the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. He is the first Monroeville 
resident to be so honored. He was cited 
for his contributions and active partici- 
pation in many community-wide pro- 


» 


grams. 
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Robert R. Gamble. director of ex- 


change projects for 
the 
Recreation Associ- 


International 


ation. is on a SIx- 
visit 


Latin 


week service 
to thirteen 

American coun 
Mr. Gamble 
has been closely associated with all of 
the 


grantees who, since 1956, have visited 


tries. 


nearly one hundred recreation 
the United States under the sponsorship 
of the State Department. He will renew 
relationships with more than twenty of 
those located in Latin America and 
carry greetings of their former hosts 
and sponsors in recreation departments 
and agencies throughout this country. 
He will also confer with other Latin 
American leaders in the field of recrea 
tion, play, and leisure-time activities 
and report to them fully on these fields 
in the United States. In turn, he will 
strive to become familiar with develop 
ments and problems in Latin America 
°o 8 


Edsel B. 


recently 


Martz 
became 
chief of community 
Vont 


Count 


centers in 
gomery 
Maryland. a newl) 
created post which 
reflects the expan 
sion of recreation services in the count) 
For the past six years Mr. Martz has 
Arlington 


County, Virginia, Recreation Depart 


been a supervisor in the 


ment. He was a member of the Marin 
Corps championship boxing team in 
1952. (See also Page 110.) 

William H. Ridinger has been ap 
pointed project director of the national 
Needs and Interests Study of the Boys’ 
Clubs of America. The study will ex 
plore the needs and interests among 
For the 
past two years Mr. Ridinger has served 


eleven- to thirteen-year-olds. 


as consultant to the American Recrea- 
tion Society Annual. For four years he 
was supervisor of the Levittown. New 
York, school-community recreation de 
partment. 
~ 

Representative Herbert C. Bonner, 
author of the Federal Boating Act of 
1958, recently received the 196] O! 


Evinrude Award for his outstanding 
contributions to recreational boating. 
Representative Bonner’s work was 
termed “the most constructive effort yet 
rendered on behalf of uniform boating 
legislation and the single most im- 
portant step toward an effective pro- 
sram for small craft registration.” 
oe 

Graham M. Skea, 

superintendent of 
Kast 


Orange. New Jer- 


recreation in 


sey was named 
“Young Man of the 
Year.” by the Jun- 
ior Chamber of 
Commerce of the Oranges and Maple- 
wood. He was particularly commended 
for his imaginative playgrounds. 
o*« *« 
John M. Olin, chairman of the execu- 
Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corporation, has been named 
“Mr 1960” by the 


State of Illinois “for his devotion to the 


tive committee of 
Conservation of 


cause of conserving the renewable na- 
tural resources of the great state of [I- 
linois for the benefit of our citizens of 
this and future generations.” 

State Conservation Director Glen D. 
Palmer. stated. “‘No man has done more 
or devoted more of his life to making 
the great outdoors what it is today. If it 
had not been for John Olin’s vision in 
establishing Nilo Farms [near Brighton, 
Illinois} as an experimental shooting 
preserve. many of us would not have a 
place to hunt. As a result of the appli- 
cation of the fine principles laid down 


here at Nilo. hundreds of shooting pre- 


John M. Olin (right) receives conser- 
vation award from Glen D. Palmer, 


director of conservation for Illinois. 


serves have been established.” 
Another member of the Olin family, 
Spencer T. Olin, a director of the cor- 
poration, recently gave a half-million- 
dollar physical education center to 
Monticello College in Alton, 
Spencer Olin is an honorary member of 
the National 


and received an NRA citation in 1956. 


Illinois. 


Recreation Association 


John W. Ebersole, an active backer 
White New 


York. was honored recently when the 


of recreation in Plains. 
municipal ice skating rink was dubbed 
The John W. Ebersole Memorial Ice 
Skating Rink. A of White 


Plains for forty years and a restaurant 


resident 


owner, Mr. Ebersole received the Na- 
tional Recreation Association citation 
for outstanding contributions to recrea- 
tion in 1959, It was through Mr. Eber- 
sole’s efforts that the rink was added to 
public recreation facilities. 
© 8 

Mrs. Oliver Jennings, a sprightly 
nonagenarian from Locust Valley. New 
York. charmed critics recently at her 
one-woman art show at the Schoneman 
Gallery in New York City. Mrs. Jen- 
nings, whose paintings consist solely of 
floral arrangements that are sometimes 
nineteenth and sometimes twentieth 
century. began painting about twenty 
years ago. She has given all the paint- 
ings exhibited to the Sloan-Kettering 
Memorial Cancer Hospital and all the 
proceeds of any sales will benefit the 
hospital. A peppy ninety, Mrs. Jennings 
commented, “I do work hard and I get 
so tired. But if you’re old and alone, 


And if 


you do, it 


you've got to do something. 


you re interested in what 


doesn’t matter being tired.” 


STATE ELECTIONS and NEWS 

Vew officers of state recreation as- 
sociations and societies affiliated for 
service with the National Recreation 
Association include: 
VERMONT 

At the annual meeting of the Vermont 
Recreation Society the following were 
elected officers: President, Christopher 
Knowlton, director of recreation. 
Montpelier; Secretary. John Cioffredi, 
superintendent of recreation, Rutland; 
and Treasurer, Edward J. Koenemann 
of the state recreation department. The 
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PROGRAM 


CAMPFIRE EXPERIMENT 


Potential delinquents from a slum area 


Sande R. Jones 


Lower East 
of New 
York City has seen 


i ie 


Side 


many a bitter bat- 
the 
immi- 


tle from 
struggle of 
grants to improve 
their lot and move 
to better surroundings to the open war- 
fare of street gangs, particularly in the 
summer of 
Lower East Side Mission of 
Parish established a 


camp further upstate in Dutchess 


summertime. During the 
1959 the 
Trinity teenage 
County 

lhe response was very encouraging. 
Based on a work-type idea, the camp 


of the 


any this was the only 


project met the needs of many 


vouth | T 


chance they had of getting out of the 


city: it gave them a chance to vent 


pentup emotions in a positive way; it 


ive them the feeling that here was 


something that belonged to them. some- 
Vr. Jones 

the Lower East 
Parish. Veu V< 


( ial projec t direc for of 
Side Vission. Trinity 
rk City. 

MARCH 


1961 


learn that the out-of-doors offers 


greater challenges than city streets 


thing they were a part of. They made 


numerous suggestions on ways to im- 
prove the camp. They built tables and 
benches from the trees in the area: 
cleared brush and chopped wood: es- 
tablished cooking and campfire areas. 
During the season much was learned 
about what should be incorporated into 
a camp*program of this type. 

The camp is equipped to accommo- 
date ten or twelve boys for three days. 
They all sleep in one large tent and 
have outdoor toilet facilities and cook- 
ing facilities. There is no formal sched- 
ule. The early-to-bed-and-early-to-rise 
maxim is cast aside in favor of a more 
restful and relaxed pattern. 

The camp program is kept down to 
three-day periods, because a longer pe- 
riod sometimes makes the teenager very 
restless. However, during the three-day 
period the boys have a wonderful time 
and enjoy themselves immensely. They 
are encouraged to do their own cooking 
on stone fireplaces. Fireplaces are sup- 
plemented by two Coleman gas stoves. 


At night the tents are illuminated by 


two Coleman gas lanterns. The fellows 
enjoy sitting around the campfire, tell- 
ing jokes and stories. They spend a 
creat deal of their time reflecting on 
what they would be doing if they were 
at home; they become relaxed and even 
the most introverted become vocal. 
The entire format of the camp is 
youth of their 


ceared to relieve the 


tense or emotional conflicts. They have 


an opportunity to go swimming and 
fishing in a nearby lake. They get a 
big kick out of watching colonies of 
ants walking around in their commu- 
nity ant hill. It is amazing to see that 
the toughest youngster on the streets of 
New York is often leary of a bee or a 


vellow jacket. 


go CHARACTERISTICS, pro and con, 


of the campers in this particular 
age group—thirteen to nineteen—are: 
e They like a work camp—a real proj- 
ect. 
e They are not prepared for work. 
e They are not skilled. 
e They are not too responsible at first. 


» 


but they develop. 
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Reaching the hard-to-reach. The 
leader must prowl the city streets, 
talk to the boys where he finds then 


4" 
It’s not really work! The boys take 
great pride in beginning a project 

and carrying it through to completior 


Achievement is always a great joy. 
The boys learn to express them- 
selves in the varied camp activities. 


130 


e They have poo! work habits, but they 
want to learn and to be independent. 
e They like a minimum of supervision. 
e They don't like parental attitudes or 
sanctions carried over into their camp 
life. 
e They are dependent upon each other 
und they are cliquish—one group will 
take sides in a dispute against another 
croup 

The leader must be a good listener. 
These boys tend to be extremely moody : 
they are bored by repetition and want 
to do new things; they resent the leader 
taking 
tlong with them, but must not put him- 


over. The leader may work 
self in the position of a director, fore- 
man, OF supervisor in their work pro}j- 
ects 

The campfire meetings are excellent 
ind enjoyed by all. The discussion 
eroups cover a wide range of subjects. 
They are extremely talkative, particu- 
larly at night. The leader’s reaction to 
what they say should be well channeled 
or completely objective, unless there is 
1 need for him to interpolate in order to 
sive guidance or correct a bit of mis- 
information. Their personal habits are 


sometimes poor and they are often care- 


less and unkempt; however, upon bring- 
ing various constructive suggestions to 
them in regards to personal hygiene 
ind habits, they do a remarkable job of 
They learn how to express 

They 


take great pride in beginning a project 


idjustment 


themselves in various activities. 


ind carrying it through to completion, 
thus proving to themselves and their 
friends that they can do decent things 
nd that they are effective and receive 
credit for a job well done. 

Vature was continued in 


(/peration 


June, July, August, and September 


1960. involving seventy-four boys in 
ump for three-day periods. The pro- 
ram of work, worship, and recreation 
went well. Groups were engaged in 
toilet 


kitchen area, and a dining room area. 


building outdoor facilities, a 


Of these projects, the most exciting was 


the dining room, called the Pine Dine 
Room because it was built amid a lovely 
pine grove. A circular area was cut in 
the pine grove, and the ground cleared 
and rolled; two large picnic tables with 
benches attached were built. Cool and 
shady, the Pine Dine Room was a won- 


derful place to eat meals. 


I RUNNING a camp such as this, there 


is always the need for expanded 
facilities—a new tent, more cots, and 
blankets. There is a great need for more 
tools; namely, rakes, shovels, saws, 
axes, hatchets, ropes, and cooking uten- 
sils. Funds are also needed to feed the 


\ week- 


end trip costs approximately $8.00 per 


boys while they are in camp. 


boy. As part of the three-day or week- 
end period, the boys have an opportu- 
nity to go into the city of Poughkeepsie 
to socialize at one of the centers there. 
Meeting girls and attending parties is 
certainly a part of teenage life. This is 
arranged when the opportunity presents 
itself. 

The character of the boys involved 
in Operation Nature was varied. Many 
of them were, up to that summer, active 
in gangs; others were fairly well 
“churched.” By mixing the boys in the 
camp setting they learned to make new 
friends and to respect the other fellow’s 
opinion. They worked and cooked in 
groups of three. The boys had an op- 
portunity to go swimming and boating 
at a nearby lake. 

The evening campfire was, by far, 
one of the most wonderful times in the 
camp session. After dinner, and in the 
evening shadows, the boys gathered 
around the campfire. There they learned 
some of the old campfire songs and 
sang a few of their own. It was a fine 
time for telling jokes and _ roasting 
marshmallows. To see boys, who would 
ordinarily be running in the city streets, 
potential victims of gang fights. in- 
volved in the calm, peace, and fellow- 
ship of Operation Nature was a gratify- 


ing experience. + 





| never knew how soothing trees are—many trees, and patches of open 
sunlight, and tree presences—it is almost like having another being. 


—D. H. LAWRENCE. 
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125 GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—POWERIZED. Turned from choice, open-air-seasoned white ash with natural finish 
Authentic autographed models of the twenty sluggers listed below comprise the No. 125 line. An assortment of not fewer than six models is 
guaranteed to each carton of one dozen. Packed 4/33", 5/34", and 3/35"' bats in each carton. Shipping weight, 26 pounds Each $4.60 


MODELS: 
Henry Aaron Ken Boyer Al Kaline Mickey Mantle Bill Skowron 
Richie Ashburn Orlando Cepeda Harmon Killebrew Roger Maris Duke Snider 
Ernie Banks Rocky Colavito Ted Kluszewski Ed Mathews Gus Triandos 
Yogi Berra ‘ Nelson Fox Harvey Kuenn Jackie Robinson Ted Williams 


125S SPECIAL AUTOGRAPHED LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—POWERIZED. (Not illustrated). Quality and finish identical to No. 125 above 
but turned to slightly smaller dimensions for the particular requirements of High School, Prep School, Babe Ruth League, P-O-N-Y Baseball, 
and other teen-age players. Listed below are the autographed models in the 1125S group. An assortment of not fewer than six models is guar 
anteed to each carton of one dozen. Packed 4/32'', 5/33'', and 3/34" bats in each carton. Shipping weight, 24 rounds Each $4.60 


MODELS: 


Henry Acron Nelson Fox Mickey Mantle Jackie Robinson 
Yogi Berra Al Koaline Roger Maris Duke Snider 
Rocky Colavito Harmon Killebrew Ed Mathews Ted Williams 


43 ASH FUNGO—GENUINE LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—POWERIZED. (Not illustrated). Quality and finish identical to No. 125 above. Each 
arton of dozen contains three (34'') infield and nine (37"' and 38'') outfield fungoes. Shipping weight, 20 pounds Each $4.60 








aa 


125 FLAME TEMPERED—GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LOUISVILLE SLUGGER. Turned from choice, open-air-seasoned white ash timber. Flame 
Tempered finis snd burn branded, the same as the bats used by many prominent major league hitters. Packed six authentic autographed 
models to each ton of one dozen, 4/33", 5/34", and 3/35" lengths. Shipping weight, 26 pounds Each $4.60 


1258 FLAME TEMPERED—SPECIAL AUTOGRAPHED LOUISVILLE SLUGGER. (Not illustrated). Quality and finish identical to 125 Flame 
Tempered above, but turned to slightly smaller specifications for the particular requirements of High School, Prep School, Babe Ruth League, 
P-O-N-Y Baseball, and other teen-age players. An assortment of not fewer than six models is guaranteed to each carton of one dozen. Packed 
4/32", 5/33 and 3/34" bats in each carton. Shipping weight, 24 pounds Each $4.60 


Grand Slam 


Cente FARES BOOT 


150 GRAND SLAM—Turned from select northern white ash timber, natural white finish. Patterned after the original models of the famous 
sluggers whose names they bear. Six authentic models guaranteed to each carton of one dozen. Lengths 4/33"', 534"', and 3 35'' bats in each 
carton. Shipping weight, 26 pounds Each $3.60 


150S SPECIAL GRAND SLAM—(Not illustrated). Quality and finish identical to No. 150 above, but turned to slightly smaller dimensions 
for the particular requirements of High School, Prep School, Babe Ruth League, P-O-N-Y Baseball, and other teen-age players. Six models 
guaranteed to each carton of one dozen. Lengths 4/32"', 5/33"', and 3/34" bats in carton. Shipping weight, 24 pounds Each $3.60 


ercour 


ED MATHEWS 


1408 SPECIAL POWER DRIVE. Turned from fine white ash, natural white finish. Patterned after the original models of the famous 
sluggers whose names they bear, but turned to slightly smaller specifications for the particular requirements of High School, Prep School, 
Babe Ruth League, P-O-N-Y Baseball, and other teen-age players. Six models guaranteed to each carton of one dozen. Assorted lengths 32' 
to 34"': shipping weight, 24 pounds Each $3.10 


i. 


Any baseball bat in the Louisville Slugger line not longer than 
34” may be used in BABE RUTH LEAGUE play. However, the 
“specials” (125S, 150S, 140S, and 130S) are particularly suit 
able for players of this age group 





Numbers 125S, 150S, 140S, and 130S (also the Junior and 
Little League mumbers) are approved for PONY BASEBALL 
play. These numbers are particularly suitable for players of 
this age group 





Bats for PONY BASEBALL | | Bats for BABE RUTH LEAGUE 





HILLERICH & BRADSBY COMPANY, INC., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Also Makers of Grand Slam Go/f Clubs 


nted in U.S.A Copyright 196! 
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DUKE SWIDER MODEL 


14W SAFE HIT. Finished in natural ash white and supplied in an assortment of famous sluggers' models in each carton of one dozen. As- 
sorted lengths from 32"' to 35'': shipping weight, 26 pound Each $2.70 


Big Leaguer 


11B BIG LEAGUER. Black finish with white tape 


ortment of famous sluggers' models in each carton of one dozen 
range from 32"' to 35 shipping weight 


Lengths 
Each $2.30 


130$ SPECIAL SAFE HIT. Turned from ash. with natural white handle Patterned after original -models of the 
famous sluggers whose names they bear, b ed to slightly smalle spec fications for the particular requirements of High School, Prep 
School, Babe Ruth League, P-O-N-Y Boseball, nd other teen-age player Six models guaranteed to the carton of one dozen, assorted lengths 
32'' to 34": shipping weight, 24 pounds 


Each $2.30 


k maroon finish and 


. 


LEADER. Light brown finish. Assorted far 
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LOUISVILLE NO. 500 BAT ASSORTMENT 


with 18 Bats 
is shipped in a hard hitting 
FLOOR DISPLAY CARTON 
Contains: 
6 BASEBALL BATS—One each of models 


125 Antique, 125S Antique, 
150S, 140S, 1305S and 9. 


‘4 SOFTBALL BATS—One each of 

models 100W, 54, 52H and 50. 
8 LITTLE LEAGUE BATS—Two each of models 125LL, 
1253 and J2. One each of models 125BB and JL. 


Assorted lengths, from 32"' to 35 shipping weight 26 pounds Each $1.80 


All these bots are itvsliated under their proper numbers elsewhere 





"It's @ Loulsville'’ OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT—Bottle-shaped ‘'Fast Swing'’ model. Made of ash and hickory, with ebony brown 
One dozen in carton, 6/3!" and 6/32"; shipping weight, 24 pounds Each $2.20 


OFFICIAL 
Softball 


it's @ Lowisville’’ OFFICIAL GIRLS’ MODEL. Natura! white finish ash with blue zapon grip. One dozen in carton, 33"' length 
ping weight, 21 pounds Each $2.20 


75 RB RAINBOW ASSORTMENT 


TSRB  & B RAINBOW ASSORTMENT OF "RED FLASH," “GREEN FLASH" AND "‘BLUE 
FLASH'' SOFTBALL BATS. An assortment of softball models finished in bright red, green and bive 
with gold branding. Solid white tape grip. Four bats of each finish to each carton nok one ere: 
6/33" and 6/34" lengths; shipping weight, 23 pounds mi Each $2.50 





it's @ Lowisville'’ PLAYGROUND BAT. Ebony finish. Ash and/or hickory. White tape grip. One dozen in carton, 3!"" and 32" 
s; shipping weight, 19 pounds Each 


e Enea anne 


2H OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Turned from ash and/or hickory and finished in ebony. One dozen assorted models to carton 
hipping weight, 23 pounds 


ree PLAYGROUND BAT. Black finish. Ash and/or hickory. Skip white tape grip. One dozen in carton, 29" and 30" lengths; shipping 


Gs 


StH OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Turned from ash and/or hickory; maroon finish and gray zapon grip. Assorted models. One dozen 
arton, 33°’ and 34" lengths; shipping weight, 23 pounds Each $1.70 
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50 OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Brown finish. One dozen assorted models to carton, 33'' and 34" lengths: shipping weight, 23 pounds Each $1.30 
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125Y LOUISVILLE SLUGGER OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. For the consistent hitter, a smali-barreled bat with gradual taper to smal! grip 
Finest selection of second-growth ash and/or hickory; antique finish. One dozen to carton, 6/33"' and 6/34''; shipping weight, 22 


pounds Each $3.60 


G 





125SP LOUISVILLE SLUGGER "‘SLOW-PITCH"’ SOFTBALL BAT—ASSORTED OFFICIAL MODELS. Designed for the rapidly expanding 
game of slow-pitch softball and the more experienced player preferring a bat with more heft. Antique finish ash and/or hickory. One 
dozen in carton, 6/33"' and 6/34'': shipping weight, 26 pounds 


Each $3.25 
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125W LOUISVILLE SLUGGER "'SPEED SWING’ OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT—POWERIZED. Assortment of popular models packed in 
carton of one dozen. Turned from select ash and/or hickory. Finished in natural ash-white. Lengths, 6/33'' and 6/34"'; shipping weight, 22 a2 
Eoch $3.25 


pounds 
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125B LOUISVILLE SLUGGER "'METEOR"’ OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT—POWERIZED. A splendid assortment of models that will meet re- 
Quirements of the various types of hitter u from select ash and/or hickory; maroon finish. One dozen in carton, 6/33'' and 


6/34"; shipping weight, 22 pounds Each $3.25 
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125C LOUISVILLE SLUGGER OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT—POWERIZED. ''Fast-Swing' model for hitting fast pitching. Bottle-shaped large 
barrel that tapers quickly to smal! grip. Tur from select ash and/or hickory; natural white finish. One dozen to carton, 6/31"' and 


6/32"; shipping weight, 23 pounds Each $3.25 


THREE NEW NUMBERS FOR FAST-PITCH SOFTBALL 


The bats listed and described below are being introduced into the Louisville Slugger line for 1961. These new numbers, of authorized 
Sates Hes, are tor these players who wish to wee the sew sie apes FaRRet: het ioupterieg AUR Dy aemeten A ae 
mokes the larger bat official for fast-pitch only beginning in the 1961 season. ; 
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“THOR OFFICIAL FAST-PITCH SOFTBALL 
dozen in carton, 6/32" and 6/33" lengths; + 
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250B LouIsviLLe SLUGGER | ROCKET" SOFTBALL BAT—ASSORTED OFFICIAL MODELS. A splendid variety of models—answers full 
team requirements n select ash and/or hickory; ebony finish. One dozen in carton, 6/33'' and 6/34": shipping weight 
23 pounds 


Each $3.25 
¥ “ 
* 


125T LOUISVILLE SLUGGER “‘ORBIT'' OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT—POWERIZED. for heavy hitters—a bottle-shaped model with large 
barrel, tapering quickly to a medium grip. Turned from select ash; natural white finish. One dozen to carton, 6/33'' and 6/34"; 
shipping weight, 25 pounds Each $3.25 








250C LOUISVILLE SLUGGER OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT—POWERIZED. ‘'Fast-Swing’’ model for hitting fast pitching. Bottle-shaped— 
arge barrel that quickly tape mall handle urned from select ash and/or hickory; ebony finish. One dozen in carton, 6/31"' and 
6/32 shipping weight, 23 ¢ Eoch $3.25 
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125L LOUISVILLE SLUGGER ‘‘VENUS'' OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT—POWERIZED. For girl hitters. A small-barreied bat with gradual 
taper to a small grip. Natura! white finish northern white ash. One dozen in carton, 33"' length; shipping weight, 20 pounds Each $3.25 
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200A LOUISVILLE SLUGGER OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT—POWERIZED. Supplied in assorted softball models. Finished in brown antique 
Turned from high-quality ash and/or hickory. One dozen to carton, 31"" and 32" lengths; shipping weight, 21 pounds Each $2.90 
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102 LOUISVILLE SLUGGER OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Assorted popular softball models of first quality ash and hickory. Oil Tempered 
and finished in saddle brown. Packed one dozen to carton, 6/33" and 6/34"; shipping weight, 23 pounds Each $2.90 
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100SP LOUISVILLE SLUGGER OFFICIAL SLOW-PITCH SOFTBALL BAT. Turned from high quality ash and/or hickory and finished in 
medium brown. One dozen in carton, 6/31"' and 6/32"; shipping weight, 24 pounds Each $2.90 
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100W LOUISVILLE SLUGGER OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Assorted popular softball models. Turned from high quality ash and/or hickory. 
Natural white finish and Oil Tempered. One dozen in carton, 6/33"' and 6/34"; shipping weight, 22 pounds Each $2.90 


56 "It’s a Lowisville’’ OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Natural finish. Ash and/or hickory. Green zapon grip. One dozen assorted models 
in carton, 33'' and 34" lengths; shipping weight, 22 pounds Each $2.20 


54 "18's @ Lowisville’’ OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Assorted models turned from ash and hickory. Brown finish and black zapon grip. 
One dozen in carton, 6/33"" and 6/34": shipping weight, 23 pounds Eoch $2.20 


OFFICIAL 
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LITTLE LEAGUE 
Manel J Bon 


LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 


125LL GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LITTLE LEAGUE LOUISVILLE SLUGGER. Large-size junior bat. Turned from select, open-air-seasoned 
white ash and hickory. Each carton of one dozen contains approximately half with natural white finish and half with antique finish. Auto- 
graphs of Henry Aaron, Rocky Colavito, Nelson Fox, Mickey Mantie, Roger Maris, and Ted Williams. Packed 3/29", 4/30", 3/31", 
and 2/32"' bats in each carton. Shipping weight, 2! pounds Each $3.50 
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125BB GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LITTLE LEAGUE LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—EBONY FINISH. Large-size junior bat. Turned from select 
open-air-seasoned timber. Imprinted white tape grip. Autographs of Henry Aaron, Rocky Colavito, Nelson Fox, Mickey Mantie, Roger 
Maris, and Ted Williams. Lengths, 3/29’, 4/30", 3/31", and 2/32" bats in each carton. Shipping weight, 2! pounds Each $3.10 


QUITE LAGU 
LOUISVILLE SLuBeRR 
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1253 GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LITTLE LEAGUE LOUISVILLE SLUGGER. Medium-size junior bat. Turned from select open-air-seasoned 
ash. Approximately half of the |25J bats have natural finish as shown above; the other half have an ebony finish. Autographs of Henry 
Aaron, Rocky Colavito, Nelson Fox, Mickey Mantle, Roger Maris, and Ted Williams. Lengths 3/29", 4/30", 3/31", and 2/32". Shipping 
weight, 20 pounds Each $2.70 


JL LITTLE LEAGUE “It’s @ Lowisville Large-size junior bat with two-tone black barrel and white handle finish. Each bat contains 
the name of one of these famous hitters Henry Aaron, Rocky Colavito, Nelson Fox, Mickey Mantie, Roger Maris, and Ted Williams. 
One dozen in carton. 29"' to 32 ength hipping weight, 20 pounds Each $2.30 


42 LITTLE LEAGUE. Large-size junior bat. Light brown finish, Each bat branded with name of one of these famous hitters Henry 
Aaron, Rocky Colavito, Nelson Fox, Mickey Mantle, Roger Maris, and Ted Williams. One dozen in carton, 29"' to 32" lengths 
Shipping weight, 20 pounds Each $1.80 


LITTLE LEAGUE 
Mea! Ahrer 
LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 


125K GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LITTLE LEAGUE LOUISVILLE SLUGGER. Smali-size junior bat. Natural finish. Each bat contains the 
genuine autograph of one of these famous siuggers: Henry Acron, Rocky Colavito, Mickey Mantie, and Ted Williams. One dozen in 
carton, 28" length only. Shipping weight. 15 pounds Each $1.70 
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02 CRACKERJACK BAT. Smali boy's bat. Golden finish, burn branded. Three dozen in carton, 28" length only. Shipping weight, 45 
pounds Each $1.00 





Need new ideas to give your camp program added vitality? 


Look into these resources and references. 


E\procram 





Booster Shots 
for Summer Fun 


Stanley Stocker 


ANGUID, LISTLESS, LACKLUSTER—do these adjectives 

describe your summer camp program? Are you fresh 

out of new ideas to boost their vigor? Before your 
activities develop programmatic senility, why not avail your- 
self of some rejuvenating aids available from many agencies 
and organizations? The inclusion of or omission of any 
program activity doesn’t imply any recommendation as to 
what should or shouldn’t be included in camp program. 
Archery—Make your archery program come alive by in- 
cluding novelty shoots, archery golf, clout shots. Develop 
swinging targets, moving targets, to hold the interest of 
your more experienced archers. Join the Camp Archery 
Association, 200 Coligni Ave., New Rochelle, New York, 
and use its system of awards and pins. 

Consider telegraphic and mail matches with other camps 
as well as the established regional and national matches. 
The secretary of the National Archery Association, 20212 
Bay View Avenue, Santa Ana, California, will furnish in- 
formation. 

The increasing number of older campers is resulting in 
a need for a different approach to archery. Field archery 
offers a real potential in these cases. Write National Field 
Archery Association, P. O. Box 388, Redlands, California. 

To obtain an invaluable pamphlet, Practical Aids for 

Archery Instructors in Schools, Camps, and Clubs, write to 
the New England Camping Association, 110 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
Arts and Crafts—The U.S. Department of Commerce has 
prepared a number of pamphlets called the Trade Promotion 
Series which are especially useful in extended arts and crafts 
programs. Write Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. for a listing of them. 

Many ‘simple projects are listed in the mimeographed 
manual titled Arts and Crafts available from the State Board 
of Recreation, State Office Building, Montpelier, Vermont. 

The use of native materials and other nature projects are 
covered in the Nature Program at Camp by Janet Nickels- 
burg. which describes various types of nature programs at 
different kinds of camps including day camps, child-care 
centers, and camps for handicapped children. This spiral- 
bound book is available for $3.50 from the National Recrea- 
tion Association, 8 West 8th Street, New York 11. 
Camperaft—Many camps have found that orienteering 
evokes great interest. Basically this is a cross-country hik- 





York Council. American Y outh Hostels. 
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ing program involving the use of topographical maps and 
the compass. Write the American Orienteering Service, 230 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1, for information. 

Forest fire prevention and fighting is a never-ending 
problem in all camps. Cooperate with the Smokey Bear 
program by using its materials, schedule the various films 
on conservation and fire prevention and fighting available 
at no cost from the U.S. Forest Service, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


Canoe Trips—Canoe trips still offer a real challenge. Good 
rivers for canoeing are rapidly becoming a problem to find, 
but they still exist in most parts of the country. Write to 
the state development commission in your home and adja- 
cent states for information. Also, obtain the interesting 
pamphlet Canoe Trips in Canada from the Canadian Gov- 
ernment Travel Bureau, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. This lists 
seventy-eight trips with all details needed to take the trips 
safely. 

One of the best canoe-trip annuals is the Canoeing Manual 
available from the New England Camping Association, 14 
Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts, for $2.00. It is the 
result of years of canoe-trip experience by old-time camp 
directors in the eastern part of the country. Series of certi- 
ficated awards and standards are included. Another pam- 
phlet, Canoeing Merit Badge, is still considered one of the 
best practical sources of information. Available from any 
Boy Scout council or equipment source ($.25). 

Maine has large wilderness areas that have not been 
mapped by the U.S. Geodetic Survey. Many of these are 
good canoe country and are of tremendous interest for older 
camper programs. Write Everett F. Greaton, Director, Rec- 
reation Division, Department of Industry and Commerce, 
State House, Augusta, Maine for a copy of “Maine Canoe 
Trips.” For other canoeing facts write the American Canoe 
Association, 83 Warren Street, Ramsey, N. J. 


Fishing—The National Association of Angling and Cast- 
ing Clubs, 958 Paul Brown Building, St. Louis 1, Missouri, 
offers complete aids for the development of a good fishing 
instruction program in camp. This program also includes 
a set of proficiency standards along with award emblems. 

Continued on Page 157 
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Animal ecology plays an important part 
in camp’s nature and conservation ac- 
tivities. Left, scout from Massapequa, 
New York, traps a field mouse to use 
in study of small mammals. Below left, 
scout estimates placement of a trail 
marker. Conservation must be a wide 
and varied program and, at times, may 
overlap into other specialty areas. 


The Conservation Program at Camp 


George P. Graff 


A well-balanced camping experience 
should include conservation activities 
with a high degree of carryover value. 


ype ATION can and often does 
play a very important role in the 
program of an organized camp. Its ef- 

fectiveness depends upon the resource- 

fulness and interest of the conservation 

staff and the motivating influence which 

they can have on the campers. Boys 
2 ix 


servation programs so absorbing they prefer projects in- 


aged eleven to sixteen often find con- 


volving wise use of our natural resources to swimming, boat- 
ing, and other popular camp activities. 

Conservation experiences received in camp often have a 
a 

great degree of carryover value back in the home commu- 

nity. Perhaps this is one of the greatest values of a camp 

conservation program. What better way to educate the pub- 

lic to the need of conservation than through “grassroot con- 


servation” in the organized camp? 


Mr. Grarr is currently working toward his Ph.D. in con- 
servation education at Ohio State University. He conducted 
the two-year research project on “Conservation in Scout- 


ing” for the National Council, Boy Scouts of America. 
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Many valuable techniques of applying conservation to 
camping was learned during the two-year study on “Con- 
servation in Scouting” conducted by the National Council, 
Boy Scouts of America, during the summers of 1958-59. 
This program, sponsored by the Sport Fishing Institute, en- 
abled over forty-six hundred Scouts and Explorers of the 
Baltimore Area Council and the Nassau County ( New York) 
Council to learn about conservation as it applies to their 
camping activities. The 1958 study was conducted at the 
Broad Creek Memorial Scout Camp, Whiteford, Maryland, 
and the 1959 phase of the project was held at the Onteora 
Scout Reservation, Livingston Manor, New York. 

{ll conservation programs must be extremely flexible. 
Before undertaking any camp conservation program the 
following factors must be considered: physical aspects of 
the site, biological aspects of the site, and human aspects 
and equipment available. Each of the physical and biologi- 
cal factors should be studied carefully by a trained profes- 
sional person: district forester, district Soil Conservation 
Service representative, and wildlife specialist. The camp 
director and the camp conservation specialist should study 
the human aspect and logistics carefully at the outset of the 
program. 

Each camp should have the physical and biological fac- 
tors studied by resource specialists even if a conservation 
program is not anticipated in the camp. These services are 
available free of charge by federal and state agencies and 
often pay off by saving some serious headaches in the future. 
For example, a forestry plan prepared by the district forester 
would allow for selective cutting of the timber by which 
minimum damage and maximum profit could be obtained. 
Even in the cases where no lumbering will be carried out, 
as in the wilderness camps, such a plan still makes an ex- 
cellent inventory of the forest resources on the property. 
The Soil Conservation Service and the state wildlife depart- 
ment also will prepare inventories of the property in each 
of their respective fields. Such complete records are very 
useful in preparing a master conservation plan for the camp. 

Assuming that conservation is to be offered as a major 
camp activity, the selection of the conservation staff should 
be one of the first considerations of the camp director. The 
camp conservation director should be a mature person with 
considerable education and practical experience in resource 
use. A graduate student in conservation would be the most 


desirable. 


OQ OF THE conservation director’s primary jobs is to 
work with professional conservation personnel in set- 
ting up land management plans, special-project field days in 
various areas and coordinate plans between the camp and 
nearby resource agencies. He is often thrown into contact 
with neighboring property owners and residents of the com- 
munity. Although the camp may be “private” property, the 
community is still vitally interested in its use and manage- 
ment. Hillsides eroded by campers can silt a stream for sev- 
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eral miles below the camp and endanger the source of water 
for a farmer’s cattle. A small article in the local newspaper 
about erosion control projects at the camp can be quite re- 
warding in good public relations with the community. 

The conservation director must also have the educational 
training and technical know-how to carry out an active and 
successful program. He must know the signs of overuse or 
abuse of a given piece of land and what corrective measures 
to take. He must know what jobs are “camper-size” and 
what are “man- or machine-size” projects. Nothing can be 
more disheartening to a camper than to be given some job 
which is impossible to complete or to fail to see some physi- 
cal evidence for his efforts. 

In all camps at least two members should make up the 
conservation staff. If possible, a third member can assist 
either on conservation or double in the nature areas. If 
nature and conservation are to be included in one general 
subject area, then a three-man staff is certainly required. 
Perhaps at this point it may be well to distinguish be- 
tween nature and conservation. Naturally, they go hand in 
hand; but nature usually refers to the identification or tax- 
onomy of the plants, animals, and minerals of the aveas, 
whereas conservation consists of actual practices on the 
land; that is, erosion control, reforestation, wildlife habitat 
improvement, and fishery management. 

The assistant conservation specialists may either be ad- 
vanced high school students or undergraduate college stu- 
dents. It is desirable that all conservation staff members 
have wide and varied interests in conservation. An indi- 
vidual who is very outstanding in one specialized area, such 
as geology, often has a hard time understanding the many 
complex facets of total land use and management. 

Availability of the proper equipment to be used in the 
Many 


conservation projects involve construction or building vari- 


conservation program cannot be overemphasized. 


ous types of shelters. Hand axes, saws, pruning shears, 
sickles, and so on are absolutely essential to an effective pro- 
gram. 

Many of the federal and state agencies, such as the U.S. 
Forest Service, state division of forestry, and the Soil Con- 
servation Service will furnish equipment on a loan basis 
for several weeks or even the entire camping period. Such 
contacts are invaluable. 


D' RING THE PRECAMP TRAINING period, a conservation 
training course for all conservation and nature staff 
members can be very worthwhile. One of the most effective 
type of conservation training courses involves bringing re- 
source personnel from the district, the SCS representative. 
district forester, and district wildlife specialist, into camp to 
present programs to the conservation and nature staff. Since 
the program is given on the same land where the staff will 
be working for the entire camping period, a demonstration 
forestry plot can be established and forestry methods dis- 
cussed. A wildlife habitat area may be established and 
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stream improvement principles may even be demonstrated 
by such a course. 

Conservation is definitely an outdoor activity. Many vital 
parts of any conservation program would be lost if any phase 
of it would be attempted to be taught indoors: for example, 
in a museum. Demonstrations are essential to the conser- 
vation area. These must be well done; for example, an ero- 
sion-control-check dam can prove completely worthless un- 
less large enough logs are used and properly constructed. 
The campers must see the correct model and understand 
the whys involved before any project is undertaken. 

Probably the most effective use of the conservation dem- 
onstration area is to give a quick shot in the arm to the 
campers regarding conservation at the beginning of the 
week or when they are first exposed to it. Eight- to ten-year- 
olds should not be kept in the conservation demonstration 
area more than thirty minutes and the twelve-to-fifteen age 
group should not remain longer than forty-five minutes. 
Campers in these age groups want to actively participate and 
not become passive spectators. The presentation of materials 
in the demonstration area must be rapid and stimulating. 


If at all possible, the visit to the demonstration area and 
a field trip should be accomplished during the same period. 
Approximately two hours should be devoted to the two ac- 
tivities. On the field trip, the campers can see conservation 
in action; they begin to associate the structures seen in the 
demonstration area with their correct use on the land. An 
excellent way to stimulate camper interaction toward conser- 
vation on a field trip is to point out specific projects. For ex- 
ample, if when a group of campers complete a conservation 
project, they should place their names on a small card or 
piece of wood beside the project so that the other campers 
will know who built it. 

The campers’ interest will be greatly stimulated by know- 
ing what project their fellow-campers have done. Care must 
be taken, however, to discourage too much competition in 
building these projects. A certain amount of competition 
can be very good but it can be carried to extremes. Coun- 
selors are often guilty of forcing campers into too big a 
project just so that they can come up with a project larger 
or more attractive that that of their fellow counselors. Con- 
servation awards should be discouraged. The reward for 
any good conservation project can be seen on the land. 

The visit to the conservation demonstration and the field 
trip should be followed by the undertaking of a conservation 
project. All project sites ought to be selected by the con- 
servation staff well in advance. Campers may report directly 
to the project site or meet at the conservation demonstration 
area and move to the project area as a group. 
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The conservation project is an excellent time to stress 
leadership and individual responsibility. Each camper 
should be given a job and told what his part will do toward 
the success of the entire project. Jobs should be rotated con- 
tinuously, thus enabling each camper to have a chance to 


work at each task involved. 


sige PRODUCE a worthwhile conservation project at least 
two to two and a half hours should be spent working on 
each project. This time must be divided into shorter peri- 
ods; for example, on a stream improvement project the fol- 
lowing one-half day programs have been very effective: 

1. Short field trip along portion of stream where project 
will be carried out (1% hour). 

2. Fish seining and aquatic sampling to determine ecol- 
ogy of the stream (1% hour). 

3. Construction of rock diverters, V-dams, stream-bank 
stabilization, etcetera (1-144 hours). 

A project in erosion control, building checkdams, can 
be handled in the same manner: 

1. Short trip about area to determine places of greatest 
erosion. 

2. Examination of the soil and native vegetation. 

3. Construction of checkdams, rock reinforcements, et- 


cetera. 


— ESTABLISHMENT of a one-fifth-acre habitat restora- 
tion areas in heavily wooded spots is an excellent project 
for combining forestry and wildlife management. The pur- 
pose of these small open areas is to create “edge effect” or 
interspersion needed by many of our game animals. 

Not all conservation activities need to be of the construc- 
tion type. Activities, such as stream sampling, forest sur- 
veys, five-acre surveys of animal signs, fishing derbies and 
fish races can add considerable interest and are valuable 
assets to a camp conservation program. At cone camp, the 
weather station, watched daily by the campers, was con- 
sidered a conservation project. 

Conservation must be a wide and varied program. At 
times, it may even overlap into other specialty areas. How- 
ever, the conservation staff and the camp director must be 
always aware of “danger signs” in the program. 

A few don’ts in any camp conservation progrem must in- 
clude: 

e Don’t select projects which require greater physical 
strength than that possessed by the campers. 

e Don’t select projects which will not make a worthwhile 
contribution to the camp. For example, digging stumps out 
of campsites often goes under the label of conservation, 
when actually this activity promotes unknown amounts of 
soil erosion from camps each year. 

e Don’t select projects which cannot be completed because 
of inadequate tools and equipment available. 

e Don’t select project which takes too long to complete. Re- 
member, most campers still have rather short attention 
spans. 

e Don’t select a project which will monopolize the camp- 
er’s time to such an extent that it will keep them from par- 


ticipating in a “balanced” camping experience. + 
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Cerebral-Palsy Day Camp 


Morton Thompson, Ed.D. 


A 


for cerebral palsy 


DAY CAMP- 


playground 


children in Nassau 
County. New York, 
provides a Satur- 
day recreation pro- 
eram through the 
winter months and a day-camp pro- 
gram during the summer. This project 
is one of the most unusual and exciting 
ever planned for handicapped children 
in the United States. It is the only play- 
ground in the country specifically de- 
signed to meet the needs of physically 
handicapped children and is the most 
advanced and comprehensive plan for 
providing combined outdoor camping 
handi- 


and playground services for 


Dr. THOMPSON is acting director of the 
Consulting Service on Recreation for 
the Ill and Handicapped of the National 
Recreation Association, and is also con- 
sultant for the 


Palsy Center 


Nassau County Cerebral 
on recreation, program- 


ing. facilities, and equipment. 
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Unique facility blazes a new trail 
1 i 


capped children in a community set- 
ting. 

The Nassau County Cerebral Palsy 
Roosevelt. New York, 


has added this new facility to its treat- 


Association in 
ment center and school for cerebral 
palsy children and adults residing in 
Nassau County. This agency, through 
the efforts of its board of directors, ad- 
ministrative staff and other personnel, 
has taken positive measures to assure 
comprehensive and unusual recreation 
facilities for its patients. 

Situated behind the cerebral-palsy 
center, the playground is composed of 
a group of independent circular areas 
connected by wide semi-paved paths. 
Each circular area about fifty feet in 
diameter will be equipped with items 
suitable for particular activities and a 
particular age group. One area con- 
tains the slide which is built into a 
mound on the ground. The slide has 
two graduated approach ramps, one 
with handrails and the other with mul- 
tiple-colored poles. There is an over- 


head rail on the top to help the children 
sit down and left and right handrails 
for gripping while sliding down. The 
ground level is slightly higher than the 
slide, making it impossible for a child 
to fall off. 

A second grouping includes a wide 
bicycle path around the outer rim of a 
circle with the center containing ade- 
quately spaced multicolored metal poles 
which form a maze through which the 
children can propel or pull themselves 
in a variety of games, such as chase and 
follow-the-leader. A large open metal 
playhouse is located in this area, ena- 
bling a child to wheel in a chair and 
use the facility in many different ways. 

Another is called the water-and-sand 
play area and includes waterways and 
sand dunes on tables built at a height 
which will enable the children to reach 
across or follow the path of their boats 
downstream in their wheelchairs or on 
crutches. This area will also have two 
outdoor blackboards which are raised. 


so that children can wheel their chairs 
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Below, slide is built into hillside so children cannot spill 
off. Volunteers help wheelchairs up the grade and stand 
by to assist at the bottom. Right, network tunnel is equally 
popular with handicapped children and those not dis- 
abled. Handicapped can pull themselves through if need be. 


iS as 96 4 : 


under the boards when desiring to 
them. 

An unusual piece of equipment is 
called the mountain-climber, a series o! 
colored metal steps with nonslip footing 
which ascends gradually to a platform 
and then down the other side. Rails 
formed by heavy rope support the chil 
The total effect of 


mountain climbing will motivate man) 


dren in climbing. 


of these children into a needed rehabili 
tation technique while having fun. 
One of the areas includes concrete 
circular tables, adjusted by heights, so 
that the handicapped children can use 
some for quiet game play, some fo 
climbing oy sitting, and others as tables 
Other areas con 
tain playground pieces such as magi: 


for games or eating. 


forests, play shelters, and several multi 

colored networks for climbing through. 
under, and above. These have been ad- 
justed so that in some cases children in 
wheelchairs can navigate under o1 
around them while ambulatory children 
can climb through or over. These play 

scapes are interesting, challenging, and 
functional. These pieces are all made of 
metal which is light, durable, colorful. 


and practically maintenance-free. 
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CEREBRAL-PALSY CENTER oper- 


fly 


ates its summer day camp in a 
behind the 


The center authorities and 


wooded area association 
buildings. 
board of directors after viewing the 
prepared playground plans, commis- 
David 


Corporation of America to make plans 


sioned Aaron of Playground 
for the combined playground, summer 
day camp area, and landscaping for the 
entire project. The completed plan now 
incorporates the playground areas ad- 
jacent to the camp site with grassed 
mounds and hedges screening the camp- 
ers’ view of the playground and the 
buildings. Final plans included an out- 
door stage with ramps, movable back- 
drops, and a stone campfire area—all 
of which faces a large space for seats 
and wheelchairs for shows, plays, mu- 
sicals. 

The camp site, all in the woods, in- 
cludes large tents placed on wood plat- 
forms flush with the ground. An eating 
and fireplace area with concrete round 
tables of various heights is situated in 
a clearing. A crafts area with a small 
equipment storage house, a cleared area 
with a platform base to hold the giant 


plastic swimming pool used in the sum- 


mer program, and another open area 
for showers coming out of the curved- 
shaped piping around a circle are pro- 
vided. 

An unusual feature of the camp is 
the conversion of an old concrete foun- 
dation into a fishing hole. The entire 
fishing site is enclosed and covered with 
a log roof for shade. The children 
wheel onto a wide protected ramp and 
fish through screened openings. The 
building can be easily locked at the end 
of the day. 

All of the camp facilities are con- 
nected by a series of paved paths 
through the woods and several of the 
paths end in a large circular area for 
turning around. These paths can he 
used for nature lore and hiking, as well 
as for locating specific areas. 

This plan should motivate cerebral 
palsy and other handicapped children’s 
organizations in this country to provide 
similar facilities for their children. Cit- 
ies and other communities contemplat- 
ing play facilities which could be used 
simultaneously by normal and handi- 


capped children in normal recreation 


settings may well meet their needs by 


utilizing facilities of this type. + 
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WATER... 
The Life Blood of the Camp 


F YOU have ever gone through a time 

of very acute water scarcity, you 
that water is 
truly the life blood of the camp. In the 


know all too well 
selection of a camp site, the availability 
of good water has highest priority. 
Water provides for cooking, drinking. 
washing, the transportation of human 
wastes, and pleasant activities such as 
swimming, boating. and fishing. The 
value and beauty of a camp depend 
largely upon pure and abundant water. 

Campers should be taught economi- 
cal use of water. In arid lands such 
education is especially necessary. But 
even where water is abundant, campers 
should treat it with respect, should not 
waste it, and should help to keep its 


source clean. 


Water for Domestic Use 
Water 


Camps with their own laundries and 


needs vary tremendously. 
with dishwashing machines may need 
up to 150 gallons per person per day, 
whereas camps with neither running 
water nor flush toilets may allow only 
five gallons per person daily for cook- 
ing and drinking. The average range is 
between thirty and ninety gallons, with 
fifty gallons considered adequate in the 
camp which uses both flush toilets and 
pit latrines. 

Unless they use city water supplies, 
camps get their water from wells, 
springs, cisterns, lakes, ponds, streams, 
and canals. Water from any of these 
sources may be unsafe, but water that 


comes from surface sources is 


most 
suspect. 

Ground water is the preferred source 
domestic uses in 


of water for camp. 


This is water obtained from under- 
«round sources, such as wells. It comes 
from rain and melting snow which has 


seeped into the ground down to the 


From Conservation of the Camp Site 
( {merican ( amping {ssoc vation. Brad- 
tord Woods. Indiana. 1960). 
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ground water table (the level at which 
the space between the soil particles is 
filled with water). If the water has fil- 
tered through a sufficient depth of tight, 
clean soil, impurities may be elimi- 
nated and the water may be safe for 
drinking without treatment. 

However, purity of ground water 
cannot be taken for granted. Some- 
times underground channels permit wa- 
ter to travel some distance without fil- 
tering. Sometimes the water becomes 
polluted when it is brought to the sur- 
face. In any case, the water source 
must be protected, and the water must 
he tested before its use is permitted and 
at frequent periods thereafter. 

Dug wells are considered less satis- 
factory than drilled wells because they 
Wells 


should be developed from sources at 


are open to contamination. 
least ten feet and preferably twenty feet 
underground. Because of the lack of 
surface protection, springs are more 
apt to become contaminated than wells. 

Surface water usually contains large 
quantities of bacteria and is sometimes 
polluted by sewage and _ industrial 
wastes. Such water should be used for 
domestic purposes in camp only if 
cannot be obtained. 


cround water 


Chlorination and filtration are abso- 


lutely necessary before it is used. 


Water for Camp Program 


Swimming, boating, and fishing de- 
pend upon good water. Both the quan- 
tity and quality are important. Unless 
a camp is in an isolated area or owns 
the lands comprising its watershed, its 
become from 
the 


causes beyond its control. such as de- 


water may polluted 


sources outside camp and from 


struction of vegetation on the water- 
shed because of overgrazing, fire, and 
lumbering; pollution from sewage and 
industrial wastes. Pollution is now 
such a problem that many authorities 


recommend that a camp build an arti- 
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ficial swimming pool rather than use 
natural areas with their attendant prob- 
lems. 

Saving the soil on the banks of 
streams, ponds, and lakes will also help 
protect the water. The banks may be 
planted with seed, sod, and trees. 


Beaches: Normal care of beaches will 
include provision of trash containers 
removal of 
debris, papers, garbage, dead fish, cans, 
glass, nails, etcetera, as promptly as 
possible by means of rakes or sand 
sifters; prohibition of fires or picnics 


at convenient locations; 


on swimming beaches. Concrete 
beaches have been used for areas that 
suffer from heavy erosion. 


Water plants: Water plants in mod- 
erate amounts are valuable in natural 
waters, since they: 

e Provide food and shelter and nests 
for ducks and geese. 

e Serve as food for muskrats. 

e Help to stabilize eroding areas. 
e Shelter small fish and provide 
shade needed by certain fish. 


the 


e Provide (through photosynthesis) 
oxygen needed by fish. 
e Create beauty and variety. 

However, if unchecked, water plants 

may become overabundant and: 

e Injure or destroy fishing. 

e Cause an overpopulation of small. 
stunted fish. 

e Decrease (through decomposition ) 
the oxygen supply. 

e Become unsightly and odorous. 

e Block swimming and boating. 

e Eventually choke a body of water 
and fill it up. 

Calm, shallow, sunny waters, with 
rich bottoms, favor the development of 
aquatic plant life. Deep waters, low in 
nutrients, exposed to wind, with rocky 
or gravelly bottoms. are relatively free 
from plant growth. Detergents are 
thought to stimulate the growth of al- 


gae in water. + 
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A NEW 


TANGLEWOOD 
TALE 


Showing how a carefully 
planned day camp can offer 
camping experience and 
leadership of high quality 


Teenagers receive instruction in canoe- 
ing. Last year, a group made a fifty- 
mile canoe trip down the adkin River. 


Roger Warren 
HILE A DAY camp can never 
claim to rival the valuable so- 
cial lessons learned in group 
living in a well-organized overnight 
camp, experience proves that a high- 
quality day camp can and does provide 
an enriching experience in the lives of 
the participants. At Tanglewood Day 
Camps in The William and Kate B. 
Reynolds Memorial Park in Clemmons, 
North Carolina, eleven hundred rolling 
acres provide a marvelous setting for 
boys and girls to learn the secrets of 
outdoor living. The setting is a pri- 
vately endowed public park, ten miles 
west of Winston-Salem. The park, cre- 
ated by the wills of the late William N. 
and Kate B, Reynolds, was first opened 
to the public in 1954. Since the park 
receives no tax support whatsoever, the 
day camps must support themselves. 
In order to assure high quality, the 
camp fee is considerably higher than 
other day camps in the area ($30.00 for 
two weeks). Many people experienced 
with day camping said the fee was un- 
reasonable, that parents would not pay 
that much for a day camp. This cer- 
tainly has not proven to be true, be- 


cause the camps have shown a steady 


Vir. WARREN is assistant manager of 
The William and Kate B. Reynolds 
Vemorial Park (Tanglewood), Clem- 
Vorth Carolina. 


mons. 


Hayride at Tanglewood. Seven- to nine-year-olds at Camp Cherokee look forward 
to going around the spacious, rolling grounds in this old mule-drawn hoover cart. 
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159 
has 


From with 
1955, 
grown to three camps with 460 campers 
in 1960. 


legislates against some children attend- 


growth. one camp 


campers in Tanglewood 
Because the high camp fee 


ing camp, a limited number of camper- 
ships are available for deserving chil- 
dren, 

The three 


Cherokee for seven- to nine-year-olds; 


camps include: Camp 
Camp Catawba for ten- to twelve-year- 
olds and Teen Camp for thirteen- to 
seventeen-year-olds. By such homoge- 
neous grouping the program is designed 
to more realistically meet the needs of 
a particular age group. Since the seven- 
to nine-year-olds are not able to select 
their own activities intelligently, Camp 
Cherokee schedules all activities, aim- 
ing to give campers a good introduction 
to many activities. The program in- 
cludes a balanced program of crafts, 
archery, swimming, nature lore, camp- 
craft, pony riding, music, dance, drama, 
and low-organization games. This var- 
ied program does not allow for much 
specialization in a particular activity, 
but we do not feel that this is desirable 


with this age group. 


S gsanenen CAMP-WIDE activities add im- 
measurably to the total camp pro- 
gram. One of the special activities for 
Camp Cherokee is a hayride in a mule- 
drawn hoover cart. On rainy days the 
campers enjoy frolicking in the hay in 
one of the large barns. Other special 
events which have been used with con- 
siderable success are a gorilla (a male 
counselor) hunt and a dinosaur egg 
(watermelon) hunt. 

In Camp Catawba (ten- to twelve- 
year-olds) emphasis is placed on nature 
and camp-craft activities supplemented 
by sports, crafts, riflery, golf instruc- 
tion, horseback riding instruction. ca- 
noeing, swimming, and archery. This 
is a free-choice program where the 
camper himself plans his own schedule. 
One campcraft project undertaken by 
this age group was to recondition an 
old covered wagon in the park. The 
youngsters repaired, refinished, and 
then painted the wagon. Another group 
built a tree house. One of the high- 


lights of each camp session is a medley 
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relay of campcraft activities or a camp- 
craft rodeo. These boys and girls also 
build their own campsites and spend 
one night camping in the park during 
each two-week session. 

The Teen Camp program is also free 
choice and is centered around aquatics. 
The teenagers receive beginning and 
advanced instruction in water skiing, 
canoeing. and swimming. They also 
participate in horseback riding, golf, 
riflery, archery. and a wide variety of 
sports. These boys and girls plan and 
take overnight camping trips to the 
mountains. Last year a qualified group 
of boys and girls took a very exciting 
fifty-mile overnight canoe trip down 


the Yadkin River. 


I THERE 


cess of Tanglewood’s day camp pro- 


IS A SINGLE KEY to the suc- 


grams, it is leadership. The counselor- 
camper ratio is one counselor for every 
No counselor is ever 


seven Campers. 


responsible for more than twelve camp- 


ers at a time. This gives the counselor 
the opportunity to conduct an activity 
that is of the highest quality. 

Most day camps have a disadvantage 
in finding good counselors because of 
lack of housing facilities and Tangle- 
wood faces the same problem. All of 
the counselors come from within a fif- 
teen-mile radius of the park. It is diffi- 
cult to find men and women with good 
camping experience in such a small 
area. The great majority of the coun- 
selors are teachers from the Winston- 
Salem or Forsyth County Schools. Al- 
though they are the best single resource. 
there is danger in using school teachers 
in a camping program. There is vast 


difference between a good school 
teacher and a good camp counselor. 
There is a danger of having a highly 
regimented activity certainly not wanted 
in a camp program. A good camp ex- 
perience is a learning experience, not 
accomplished through classroom meth- 


ods, but through motivation of the inner 
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drives of the camper to explore areas 
of personal interest in an informal 
manner. 

In order to develop good counselors 
Tanglewood provides a good staff train- 
ing program at the beginning of the 
season and an in-service training pro- 
gram as the season progresses. In the 
pre-camp staff training we seek not 
only to acquaint counselors with rou- 
tine camp procedures, but also to imbue 
them with the aims and objectives of 
the total day-camp program and with 
each individual program area. During 
the season we hold weekly staff meet- 
ings to discuss program and suggest 
ways and means to strengthen weak 
programs. 

As a result Tanglewood offers a day- 
camp experience with leadership and 
program content equal to many organ- 
ized overnight camps. Its emphasis on 
the right philosophy, proper leadership. 
and high-quality program results in a 
rewarding experience for everyone. + 


CAMPING LAB for OUTDOOR EDUCATION 


UTDOOR EDUCATION has been an 
ae integral part of the higher ed- 
ucation program at Southern Illinois 
University for the past eleven years. 
The SII 


cation Department has established a 


Recreation and Outdoor Edu- 


unique laboratory for learning and liv- 
ing out-of-doors based on the principle 
that people learn by doing. 

The “Little Giant” Camp was estab- 
lished at Giant City State Park for those 
interested in rehabilitation and handi- 
capped children. This services three 
different types of campers: the mentally 
retarded, sponsored by the Egyptian As- 
sociation for the Mentally Retarded; 
those with speech and hearing impedi- 
ments, sponsored by the University of 
Illinois Division of Services for Crip- 
pled Children; and the orthopedically 
handicapped, sponsored by the South- 
ern Illinois Easter Seal Society. Last 
year the camp was moved to Little 
Grassy Campus while a dining hall, 
lounge, cabins, and therapy center was 
made ready to move into. 
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The Grassy Lake Camp, on the other 
hand, serves boys and girls aged nine to 
fourteen from Southern Illinois. Per- 
manent structures and buildings are be- 
ing steadily included and, when the 
master plan is completed, this lakeside 
site will be the central area for the en- 
tire outdoor education program. 

Because the outdoor education pro- 
gram is primarily for leadership train- 
ing, a hundred campers is maximum for 
each camp. Over a period of years the 
counselor training program has de- 
veloped until it now offers twenty-two 
courses in eleven different fields, geolo- 
gy, geography, education, sociology, 
music, industrial education, psychology, 
speech, health education, physical edu- 
cation, recreation, outdoor education. 

Before the actual camping period be- 
gins for the campers, the students have 
a two week pre-camp training session, 
thus making eight in all. The first two 
weeks are devoted to concentrated theo- 
ry, and the other six putting it to work. 

Each student counselor is responsible 


for a certain phase of the program and 
rotates into different activities and ad- 
ministrative positions. The camp pro- 
grams for both normal and handicapped 
children are similar, with one exception: 
the “Little Giant” Camp operates a 
therapy program each morning. 

This type of learning-through-doing 
has many values. Camp, as a living situ- 
ation, offers a provocative environment 
for gaining knowledge of children, 
studying their growth, development, 
and needs. It also provides an opportu- 
nity to obtain knowledge of the group 
process and the techniques through 
which the informal camp group can 
make its greatest contribution to the in- 
dividual. 

One of the greatest needs today, re- 
gardless of field, is skilled and consci- 
entious leadership. We believe our out- 
door education program is a very sound 
approach in developing good leadership 
TAYLOR, 


for tomorrow.—LoreN F. 


Camping Coordinator. 
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RESEARCH 
BRIEFS 


George Butler 





California’s Recreation Plan 


HE STUDY THAT resulted in the California Public Out- 

door Recreation Plan represents a comprehensive 

attempt to plan for meeting statewide recreation 
needs of the public on an intergovernmental basis. Part 1* 
of the plan report is presented in an unusually attractive 
form. It contains colorful illustrations. photographs. dia- 
grams, maps and charts, and is obviously designed to enlist 
public interest and support. Part 2* of the plan, just re- 
leased, contains further data and supporting maps, charts. 
inventories and results of survey in which nearly one to 
two million people expressed their views on the state’s 
problems. 

The plan encompasses the principal types of outdoor 
recreation: travel and sightseeing. picnicking. camping. 
riding, hiking, swimming, boating. fishing, hunting. and 
winter activities. The report includes a discussion of the 
expanding needs for recreation through increased leisure 
time, mobility and expendable income. It places strong em- 
phasis on the need for all levels of government to do their 
share and to encourage private enterprise on government 
and other lands. 

Part 1 of the plan is not overburdened with statistics, 
but it does include significant figures on participation in 
various forms of outdoor recreation. [t points out. for ex- 
ample, that today 55,000 public picnic sites are available 
in California, whereas in 1980 over 150.000 will be needed. 
The 29,000 present camp sites affording 13,000,000 camper- 
days are overused as much as thirty percent. There are 
over 268.000 
as there are pleasure boats in California. In 1958, 1.200.000 


nearly as many horses for riding pleasuré 


went to the mountains to play in the snow. 

Of special interest to recreation authorities are the stand- 
ards that are proposed for several types of recreation facili- 
ties, as follows: 

Picnic grounds within communities. designed to accom- 
modate family groups, should be planned within these 
limits: (1) not more than sixteen picnic units per acre; 
(2) each unit to accommodate a maximum of eight persons; 
(3) sufficient units so that each is used no more than six 
hundred visitor days each season; and (4) one parking 
space for each unit. Picnic grounds for large organized 
groups within the community should be planned to accom- 
modate two hundred persons on each acre. One-third acre of 
parking space, accommodating fifty cars, should be planned 
for each group picnicking area. 

*Available from Department of Natural Resources, 722 Capitol 
Avenue, Room 3076, Sacramento 14, California. Paper, $2.00 (each 
part). 
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Outside the community, the space allowed should be 
greater: eight units per acre is recommended, with one 
parking space for each unit. The maximum safe use of 
these areas should be calculated at four hundred visitor 
days per unit per season; beyond that, the facilities are 
subject to overuse. For wayside rests, along major high- 
way routes, units should be planned at a maximum density 
of sixteen to the acre. with no fewer than four units at a 
single location. 

Campgrounds at vacation spots (“destination camps’ ) 
should have no more than four camp units per acre, with 
each unit designed to accommodate at least four persons, 
giving enough space for access. auxiliary facilities, screen- 
ing, and a necessary buffer strip between camp units. Camp 
acres used primarily by the camper en route can have as 
many as ten camp units per acre. 

For shoreline swimming, ten effective icet will provide 
space for twenty persons at any one time. One effective 
foot of shoreline is defined as comprising one lineal foot 
of shore with a hundred-foot-wide band of water suitable 
for swimming. It has a two hundred-foot-wide strip of 
beach for sunbathing and play, and a hundred-foot-wide 
buffer zone for utilities and picnicking. Where all attend- 
ance is by automobile, an additional 265-foot strip is needed 
for parking. Each thousand people need twenty-five effec- 
tive feet of shoreline. The effective foot is used as a standard 
against which all existing and potential shoreline swimming 
areas are rated. . . . On a typical summer weekend day, ten 
effective feet of shoreline can be used by sixty persons, 
since a turnover rate of three is to be expected. Each ten 
such effective feet will park five cars. A forty percent over- 
load of both people and cars can be handled on peak days. 
For each four hundred persons in the population, these ten 
effective feet, if properly located, will meet the shoreline 
swimming requirements. 

The standard neighborhood pool is about eighteen hun- 
dred square feet in size. One such pool is required in each 
neighborhood of about thirty-two hundred people, located 
within walking distance of most of their homes. A larger 
community pool should be about forty-five hundred square 
feet in size. It should serve a community of about twenty- 
five thousand people within a radius of about two miles. 


Continued on Page 151 


Courtesy True, The Man's Magazine 
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Got any more homemade duck calls you'd like to try? 
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So You Think 
Your Camp 


Is Insured? 


OST CAMP DIRECTORS throughout the country are now 
aware that. in the insurance field, there are certain 
musts if they are to accept their moral and financial 

responsibilities to campers and staff, as well as to property. 
Among these are: 
Camper's Medical Insurance—In this, the camper is usually 
covered up to the policy limits for injuries sustained while 
travelling to, attending, and returning from camp and for 
the expense of treatments received within twenty-six weeks 
from the date of the accident. Under a sickness provision 
hospital. nurse. medical and surgical expense resulting from 
sickness is covered, from sickness contracted and for which 
first medical treatment is received during the camper’s term 
of insurance. In addition. accidental death and dismember- 
ment benefits are often included. 

Several additional important features of camper’s medi- 
cal insurance are: 

|. The adult members of your camp staff can also be in- 


( luded. 


group during the summer, many times when they are off 


\ccidents and sicknesses may occur in this adult 


duty and therefore are not covered by Workmen’s Compen- 
sation. Besides, most illnesses are excluded under the com- 
pensation contract. By having both the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation end the campér’s medical insurance, these staff 
members are then covered quite fully and the camp director 
is thus relieved of the moral. if not the legal, obligation to 
provide medical attention when trouble occurs. 

2. Camper's Medical is often a prerequisite for compre- 
hensive general liability policies since it is self evident that 
many incipient liability claims are satisfactorily settled 
through these medical payments. 

Fire Insurance—For some reason fire insurance on camp 
property is universally neglected. Camps should have their 
property appraised every three years. 

Consider writing fire insurance on a blanket basis, with 
ninety percent of the sound value‘ of all buildings and con- 
tents covered. The advantages of this method are many. 
but most specifically, should one or two buildings burn 
completely, the coverage provides a hundred percent re- 
placement of these buildings although only ninety percent 
of the total values are insured. New buildings and additions 
are automatically picked up by the terms of the policy. 

Those camps who do not feel they can afford ninety per- 
cent coverage can have their property written on a schedule, 
with a definite amount applying to each building. If the 


From a protection plan developed for a New England Camp- 
ing Association meeting by Lawrence M. Fessenden, Neil- 


son, Whitridge & Reid, Inc. 
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property has been adequately appraised, one way to set the 
amount of insurance is to take a straight percentage of each 
building appraised in order to get some coverage on each 
property. Other camp owners try to put proper coverage 
on the most valuable building and allow some of the less 
valuable buildings to remain uninsured. Contents in any 
event should not be insured in each building but on a 
blanket basis throughout the camp. 

In some states tents, boats, canoes, camp and athletic 
equipment can be lumped as one item on a blanket basis at 
a slightly lower rate. Tents, sports and athletic equipment 
may be better written on an all-risk floater and boats and 
canoes on an all-risk marine floater since these items are 
subject to perils other than fire. The expense of this addi- 
tional coverage is only slightly higher. 

The exteuded coverage endorsement, which includes 
windstorm coverage, has become almost a necessity. 

There are many ways to budget fire insurance costs. Be 

sure to check with your insurance agent about the avenues 
open to you. 
Liability Except Automobile—The only coverage for a camp 
is the comprehensive liability contract: and the only way 
to cover camps completely for liability is for each camp 
owner or director to fill out an exhaustive questionnaire 
which discloses every hazard. Unless this is done, many of 
the contracts may contain specific exclusions for the haz- 
ards common to these camps, such as boat hazards. saddle 
horses, products off the premises, malpractice, etcetera. If 
all known hazards are properly covered with the proper 
charge for them, then the camp is completely protected for 
all of these known hazards, and through the comprehensive 
feature of the liability policy, for any new or unknown haz- 
ard, not specifically excluded. The final premium charge is 
determined by an audit. 

The properly insured camp will show in its liability con- 
tract year-round premise coverage and any off-premise 
property spe cifically mentioned, such as an office in a home. 
or office building. a camping site, and any other property 
owned, leased or rented, which might include laundries, 
Grange halls and beaches. All canoes, rowboats, sailboats, 
inboards and outboards, should be declared in the contract, 
also the total number of saddle animals, whether owned or 
hired. One of the most frequent omissions in liability con- 
tracts is the sending of children to riding academies. The 
riding schools generally do not have insurance, and even if 
they do, the responsibility of the camp does not cease when 
the director delivers a camper to a riding academy. 

Products liability covering food handling and consump- 
tion on and off the premises should be mentioned, and con- 
tingent malpractice coverage should also be shown. Even 
though you do not have a camp physician, every good camp 
has at least one doctor on call. Every doctor and nurse 
should have a malpractice policy of his or her own, but 
some of them do not, and should they treat a camper im- 
properly or fail to give the proper treatment, the camp 
might be in trouble. »> 
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All camps should carry property damage of at least 
$5,000. You never know where these property damage acci- 
dents are going to come from but they can be very serious. 
Sailboats, inboards and outboards can do considerable dam- 
age to other craft and piers. Campers passing through other 
people’s property have been known to damage that property, 
and injure domestic animals. The main reason for recom- 
mending it is the forest-fire hazard. There have been cases 
where a bad forest fire has led straight back to an unextin- 
guished camp fire where campers had either spent the night 
or cooked a meal. Such a claim could be a serious one. 
Workmen’s Compensation—The Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts of each state vary so in benefits. limits of medical pay- 
ments, rates, and requirements that make the act compulsory 
that it would be impractical to relate them here. The re- 
quirements of each state may be compulsory and it is wise 
to check with your company or agent as to your own proper 
standing. 

Counsellors-in-training are a touchy subject since there 
has never been a clear-cut decision in many states as to 
whether they are employees or campers. Since the camp 
exercises supervision and control of these counsellors-in- 
training, they probably should be insured under compensa- 
tion. 

Automobile Liability—lIt is recommended that this coverage 
be put on a comprehensive automobile liability basis wher- 
ever possible. This permits new cars to be automatically 
insured, and permits pro rata premiums for short term cov- 
erage which, of course, is generally the rule in summer 
camps. The audit determines the date the car goes on the 
road and when it is taken off. A hired car and non-owner- 
ship endorsement should be included which would cover the 
camp for all contingencies involving counselors’ cars not 
properly covered by their own insurance. It would also pro- 
tect the camp for its contingencies in the use of buses and 
hired cars. Camp directors, owner’s cars. and counselors’ 
cars, if used for the transportation of campers, should have 
Again the limits of 


the camp’s automobile liability policy should be high. for 


the so-called camp bus endorsement. 


when bad accidents occur, large groups are generally in- 
volved. 

Automobile Fire and Theft 
be covered for comprehensive fire and theft. for even though 


Camp-owned vehicles should 


stored on the premises during the winter they can burn or 
be stolen. If reasonably new they should also have collision 
coverage, for repairs and replacements in bad accidents can 
be very expensive. If the camp owns five or more cars and 
trucks, fleet rates are available. 

Miscellaneous Coverage—Look into your needs for crime 
protection. Although companies are not overly interested 
in issuing it, there are many requests for various forms of 
burglary insurance. Burglary and theft can now be written 
blanket on all contents throughout a camp except on an 
owner’s residence. In Massachusetts it can be written on 
the regular residence burglary policy or endorsement. In 
addition, the camp may wish to protect itself if it has a 
safe. Some of the larger camps carry interior or exterior 
robbery insurance and fidelity bonds on all employees han- 


dling money. 
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Another possible liability of the camp is its responsibility 
for the personal effects of the campers and for those of par- 
ents while visiting the camp. If loss occurs by fire or any 
of the perils of the extended coverage endorsement, there is 
legal liability protection under your fire contents policy. If 
you are a large camp it might be better to write a separate 
contents fire contract specifically declared to cover the prop- 
erty of campers and guests. Some companies issue a special 
campers’ personal effects floater at so much per camper. 
Campowner’s Policy—One large company has agreed to 
write the proposed new campowner’s policy on one contract. 
\s far as is known, this is the first package contract ever 
offered in this country to the camp owners and could easily 
become an all-risk policy if widely accepted. It includes: 

1. All of the building fire insurance. 

2. All of the contents fire insurance. 

3. All the hazards of the extended coverage +4 en- 
dorsement. 

1. Camp burglary and theft. 

5. Comprehensive public liability. 

6. Tuition fees and extra expense. 

7. Water damage from the plumbing or heating system 
or from a domestic appliance. 


8. Bursting of any boiler or hot-water storage or heating 


system. 

9. Vandalism or malicious mischief. 

10. Motor vehicle damage including damage by owner’s 
vehicles. 

11. Falling of trees. 

12. Objects falling from the weight of ice, snow or sleet. 

13. The freezing of plumbing or heating systems or do- 
mestic appliances. 

14. Collapse of buildings or any part thereof. including 
collapse caused by weight of ice, snow, or sleet. 

15. Landslide. 

16. Breaking of glass. 

17. Limited marine cover for boats. 

18. Transportation of luggage, supplies and equipment. 
There are several limitations to these coverages and some 
of them carry the $50.00 deductible clause. 

The limits and extensions of the amounts applying to 
building and contents are as follows: 

1. Ten percent of the face of the policy will apply 
tuition fees and extra expense. 

2. Five percent of the face of the policy will apply 
burglary and theft. 

3. The liability coverage will be attached to the camp- 
owner's policy and separately rated. 

1. The transportation hazard is limited to $1000. The 
premium for this policy would be less than the premiums 
for the separate coverages if purchased through individual 
contracts. The liability portion of the contract would be 
subject to annual audit. 

Investigate the possibilities of comprehensive coverage 
with your own insurance company, and see if these possi- 
bilities merit careful consideration. They will probably 
offer you many worthwhile advantages. + 
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INDIAN GAMES 


Allan Macfarlan 


‘| ‘HE LAND and water games of the 
American Indian are almost cus- 


tom made for camp programs. Indians, 
young and old alike, were very fond 
of games of all sorts. They had special 
games to play at certain seasons of the 
year and indoor games for the long 
winter evenings in their lodges. After 
active games, which were the favorite pastime among all 
but the older men, came guessing games, and they were 
played with a patience and persistence that is unbelievable. 
The Indians ran, wrestled, jumped, putted heavy stones, and 
contested in swimming, canoe races, and water games when 
tribes were close té a lake, river, or ocean. Typical of such 


games and contests are the following: 


LOG PUSH RACE 
log, broadside on, in front of them, holding the top of the 


~ 


Two, three, or four swimmers push a 


log with both hands and swimming forward only with the 
feet. Each team contests against one or more teams. All 
teams start from the same starting line and each team pushes 
a log of the same wood, the same length, and as far as pos- 
sible, of about the same weight and girth. The distance for 


this race can range from twenty to fifty yards, according 


Reprinted with permission from Living Like Indians by 
Allan Macfarlan. Published by Associated Press, New Y ork, 
1961. Mr. MACFARLAN, a conservationist and a world trav- 
eler, is currently professor of British and French literature 
at the Lycee Francaise in New York City. 
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Land and water contests for the camp braves 


to the ages of the bands participating. Races with only one 
brave to a short log can also be contested, using light logs 


of about the same size. 


LOON RACE 


to swim twenty yards, breast stroke, just under the water 


The swimmers take a deep breath and try 


all the way. When a swimmer comes to the surface he is 
disqualified. The length of this race is decided by the 
ability of the contestants. 

OTTER SLIDE 
or river bank, provided there is a suitable spot for it, is a 
The slide 


should be cut into a rather high bank at a sufficient angle 


\ synthetic otter slide. built into a lake 
source of fun which every brave will enjoy. 


to assure a speedy ride down the chute from the top of the 
bank into the lake or stream, which should be fairly deep 
at the spot where the “otters” hit the water. 

It is difficult to find a really suitable bank for the slide, 
but one can usually be found somewhere in the vicinity of 
the encampment. A chute with a heavy clay content is the 
best and easiest to keep in good shape for sliding. The slide 
should end where the water is at least three feet deep and 
clear of rocks. The depth can be much greater and is best 
decided by the ability and age of the otters using the slide. 
Strict supervision is required at all times when the slide is 
being used, not only to make certain that no brave gets into 
difficulties in the water at the end of the slide but also to 
keep the sliders far enough apart during the descent to as- 
sure safe smooth sliding. 

While the slide down the chute can be made sitting down 
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and with no other equipment than that provided by nature, 
the ride down can also be made on boards. These slide- 
boards should be perfectly smooth, strong, and thin, about 
two and a half feet long and from fourteen to eighteen 
inches wide. There should be a six-inch length of fairly 
heavy rope, knotted at the holding end, fastened to the edge 
of the floor of the board on each side, to serve as a hand 
hold. The sliding boards must be slightly turned up in 
front, and a little steaming and bending will do this. The 
width of the chute should not be more than three feet. On a 
really good clay slide which is frequently inspected by a 
chief, sliders can slide down lying on their bellies as well 
as in a sitting position, the clay which they pick up on the 
way down being speedily washed off when they hit the 


water. 


When suitable planks are available and there is a carpen- 
ter to supervise the building of the slide, one may build a 
wooden-surfaced slide onto an earth or any other sort of 
bank, provided the slant is suitable, but this artificial chute 
is not nearly so satisfactory as one provided by nature, with 
a little help from the chiefs. When a plank chute is con- 
structed, it is always much safer to build it on top of a slop- 
ing bank, which serves as a surer foundation, because a 
chute built on trestles can be unsafe unless built by chiefs 
with a thorough knowledge of carpentry. Some smooth 
metal can be used to surface a slide. provided it has neither 
rough edges nor joints. 

RAVEN TAG 


of ravens playing various tag games high above the treetops 


Recently, the author watched small bands 


on Graham Island, in the Queen Charlotte Islands, British 
Columbia, Canada. Watching them at play. it was easy to 
see why not only the Indians of the Northwest Coast but 
also other tribes from many habitats credited these big 
black birds with a sense of intelligence, craftiness, and 
humor. Among the tag games these birds played was the 
simple form of tag enjoyed by human beings. One raven 
was It and he endeavored to tag any one of the flock of 
about ten players from above or below, or some unexpected 
direction. The bird tagged took up the chase instantly with- 
out question. It was thrilling to watch the great birds far- 
thest from the tagger soar and circle in apparent unconcern 
until threatened, and then drop swiftly through the air or 
take off with powerful wingbeats to avoid the pursuer. 
Some ravens tagged with their beaks, but many of the tag- 
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gers seemed to enjoy plummeting on a victim from above 
and striking it so sharply with their feet that it was thrown 
off balance for a moment before it could take up the chase. 

One of the games played by these raven bands has been 
enjoyed by modern Indians. This is how they played. One 
raven, chosen as It, would carry a short stick or pine cone 
in its beak. All of the other players would then wing off in 
full flight. It flew swiftly after the fleeing flock and, when 
he came alongside any one of the players, held out the stick, 
which the other raven took immediately. The new It then 
took up the chase while the pursued dodged and sideslipped 
so that It could not come alongside. The birds cawed and 
croaked with delight as they played, and especially when 
some unlucky bird was taken off guard or was nearly 
knocked out of the air by an energetic tagger. 

Here is the game suggested for modern Indian bands. It 
carries a stick about six inches long and one and a half 
inches in diameter, rounded at both ends. When he actually 
comes alongside any one of the players pursued, he slips the 
stick into that player’s hand and the new tagger takes over 
without question. This stick-passing tag is a test of good 
sportsmanship, since a tagger neither pokes the player whom 
he is after in the back nor expects him to turn around and 
take the tagger’s stick as he races along just behind him. It 
also has the chance not to show impatience when the hoped- 
for victim swerves unexpectedly, making it impossible for 
the pursuer to come directly alongside. 

HOOP AND BALL 


hoops of various kinds. The game which follows was a 


Many Indian tribes played games with 


favorite with a number of tribal groups. The players form 
two straight lines about thirty feet apart and with about 
two feet between the players in each line. Each line of 
players is given a large ball and an instructor rolls a small 
wooden hoop, large enough for the ball to pass through 
Modern 


Indians can use a metal hoop, about eighteen inches in 


fairly easily, between the two lines of players. 


diameter, as a substitute when necessary. The leader rolls 
the hoop with a short stick, keeping it within his reach and 
under control. He either rolls it up and down halfway be- 
tween the two lines or weaves in and out toward each line, 
daring the braves to throw the balls through the hoop as 
it rolls. The players must remain in line, especially when 
they throw a ball at the hoop. Any player who puts a ball 
through the hoop when he has stepped out of line is dropped 
from the game. This stresses the discipline aspect of the 
game, as it is hard not to step out of line in order to get a 
The balls 


should be thrown or rolled to and from between the two 


better, or closer, throw at the moving hoop. 


lines so that as many braves as possible get the chance to 
try their marksmanship. When a ball strikes the hoop rim 
and knocks the hoop over the game stops until the hoop is 
rolling again. 

This game is more difficult when the instructor orders 
that the ball be thrown with both hands from the overhead 
position or in some other special way. No player should 


throw at the hoop twice in succession. The task of the hoop 


roller is to keep the hoop in constant motion as trickily as 
possible, stopping it for a moment unexpectedly or making 
it swerve suddenly so that a thrown ball misses its mark. 


RECREATION 





FEATHER RACE—This was a 
race enjoyed by Indian boys and 
each boy brought his own feathers. 
The ones used by modern Indians 
can either be crow or chicken 
chief 


either have each brave bring his 


feathers, and the should 

own feather or have enough clean- 
tip chicken feathers on hand for several races. The feathers 
are stuck lightly into the ground in a straight line, facing 
a starting line about twenty yards distant. The feathers 
should all stick out of the ground to approximately the same 
height, only the quill end being in the earth. The contesting 
braves line up four feet apart behind the starting line and 
on the word “Go!” each races to his feather, which should 
be in line with him, and, without kneeling, plucks the 
feather out of the ground, using only his teeth, and races 
back to the starting line with it. 

This race can be made harder and more exciting by plac- 
ing three feathers, each two feet behind the other, which 
the racing braves bring back to the starting line one at a 
time. Should feathers be scarce, a chief can use the same 
feathers a number of times by covering the tip of each 
feather with a piece of clean paper, about four inches long 
and one and a half inches wide, folded in two over the top 
of each feather, which can be squared off at the top so that 
the paper shield will remain in place more easily should 


there be a breeze blowing. 


VATURE KNOW-HOW 


teaches braves to observe, in addition to learning how trees, 


This is a little trick-game which 


plants, and flowers really look. It can be staged on an elab- 
orate or very simple scale. In a comparatively small area, 
prepared in advance, the chief fastens a number of birch 
leaves carefully onto different willow trees, wild cherry 
leaves on different alders, dandelion leaves on marigold 
stems. He exchanges the flowers on different weeds or plants 
and makes as many similar and scattered changes as the 
flora of the area permits, without injuring rare or near-rare 
plants of any kind. The various attachments should be 
made carefully, green and brown threads being used to 
The band is then taken to the 
faked nature terrain, the boundaries of which should be 


camouflage the “grafts.” 


marked with white cloth or paper streamers fastened to 
branches or tree trunks. The braves should be given a 
period of about twenty minutes, longer if the area is fairly 
large, to discover as many substitutions as possible in the 
time allowed. The brave spotting the nature switches should 
snip off the tied-on leaves or flowers, leaving the thread 
attached to the stem which he takes back to the chief. + 
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Research Briefs 


Continued from Page 146 





\ssistance in production of the plan, as well as guidance 
in the study, was received from representatives of more 
than 160 organized recreation interest groups aud eighty- 
five agencies at all levels of government. Opinions were 
solicited from recreation interests and participants as well 
as opinions competitive with recreation. The plan, there- 
fore, reflects a cross-section of public opinion throughout 
the state. (Part I] will be reviewed at greater length in a 


future issue.) 


Follow-Up 


Everyone interested in research should become familiar 
with the publication entitled Prospectus of Research,** 
summarizing research recommendations proposed by fo- 
rums at the 1960 White House Conference on Children and 
Youth. It contains many suggestions about how various 
investigations might be pursued and how the resultant find- 
ings could be most effectively disseminated and used. 

The publication includes a consideration of every aspect 
of the lives of children and youth, and includes one section 
relating to recreation and leisure. A few of the specific 
topics receiving special emphasis are: the need for public 
and voluntary agencies to conduct research in the creative 
and constructive use of leisure time; to determine the opti- 
mum range of activity load that should be carried on by 
preadolescents; to gather data on volunteer services by 
youth; to study the effect of reading books, magazines, 
comic books and newspapers; and to determine how the 
participation in sports benefits the children, especially by 
preadolescents in competitive sports. 


**Available from Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. $.25. 
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MARKET NEWS 


For further information regarding any of the products 
discussed below, simply circle its corresponding key num- 
ber on coupon on facing color page and mail to us. 


a + 


e Equipment control system keeps an eye on your athletic 
equipment, is designed to simplify planning, budgeting, and 
even budget-meeting presentations. It may be color-coded to 
meet any and all systems, is guaranteed reusable 150 times 
with normal care. You can see at a glance what equipment 
is on hand, issued, out for reconditioning, ordered. or to be 
ordered. A free. full-color catalog. illustrating these and 
many other new aids, may be obtained by circling +100. 


e New accessory for slide projector leaves you free to lec- 
ture on slides. control audience. direct attention to certain 
points in pictures. Can be purchased separately or with 
projector. Motor drive operates it in complete silence, 
frames are changed unobtrusively by touching button on a 
control handle held in hand. For information. circle +101. 


toa e New underwater search game 
@e@ developed 1o1 pools or lakes 

consists of eight black rubber 
rated in two high visi- 


bility colors 
inches in diameter and have re- 


dises deco 


lhe dises are three 


cessed outer edges to permit easy 


etrieving. Depending on 
the game being played. swimmers retrieve discs with highest 
point total, in greatest number, with numbers in sequence, 
by even or odd numbers. or before they sink to the bottom. 
An aqua-colored tray which floats serves as a neat storage 
box. For information, circle +102. 


e A fully submersible pump lends itself to many uses 
pumping water from lakes at campsites, removing puddles, 
pumping out flooded cellars, boats, dry wells, « logged sinks. 
Standard garden hose screws to outlet; uses standard 110- 
VAC house current. Heavy duty, continuous operation; oil 
filled and sealed motor. Only 81,” long and 4” in diameter 
but with a capacity of approximately 300GPH. Twenty feet 
of cord with plug. Ninety-day guarantee. Precision en- 
gineered. For further information, circle +103. 


e Deluxe campstove conforms to National Park Service 
specifications. The stove will swivel a full circle to turn it 
downwind, is locked to swivel base by four threaded studs. 
Cooking grill is thirty inches from ground level; total 
weight, 129 pounds. Formed from steel plate and round 
grate bars, stove has cooking area of fourteen and a half 
inches plus five-inch-diameter stack burner. For informa- 
tion, circle +104. 


e Seeder-spreader machine will vitamize your grounds this 
spring, sow or fertilize for you. Rotating element is specially 
designed to forcefeed all materials, sow any grass seed uni- 
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formly, spread manufactured or natural fertilizers to the 
desired proportion, spread commercial manure and peat 
as lightly or heavily as desired, and spread top dressing 
uniformly. This machine is lightweight, sturdy. built close 
to ground. For literature, circle #105. 


e Make your own signs with 
letters cut from pine boards and 
exterior plywood. They are 
sanded and drilled for easy 
fastening with nails or screws to 
any signboard or building. Paint 
them any color you want. A 


pee Laxe 
Picnic Area 


a space bar and instructions guide 
you in making your signs. Letters are available in sizes 
from four to twenty-four inches, in two styles 
ture, circle +106. 


For litera- 


e New pitchback netting acts as rebounder for ball. Three 
sizes available, standard, deluxe, and big leaguer. Units 
are constructed with tough nylon nets and steel framework 
and supports, can be adjusted for any ball, any distance, 
any angle for both outdoor and indoor play. For literature, 
circle #107. 


e An almost endless array of striking craft projects can 
be made with a plastic that can be sawed, drilled, carved, 
or polished to a high-surface gloss and won't melt or soften. 
One of the most beautiful crafts is a glass panel in which can 
be imbedded—and preserved indefinitely—such natural 
materials as ferns, seahorses, starfish, bamboo, and so forth, 
to make screens or wall plaques or hot plates. The variety 
of possibilities permits a free rein to creativity. Souvenirs, 
personal mementos, silk screen designs and on and on.. . 
can all be laminated into the plastic. For a complete, photo- 
filled catalog, circle +108. 


e New grit-impregnated resin bonding agent prevents ac- 
cidents in wet areas, particularly around pools. Applied 
like paint, it bonds tightly to the original surface material. 
For full details, circle #109. 


e Polyproylene rope with multi-twist assures even tension 
on all strands and holds the twist. Processor claims Poly- 
proylene rope is superior to manila in every way; it’s 
stronger, lighter in weight, much more flexible, floats, is 
rot-resistant, sheds water, and has a rough surface for easier 
handling. It comes in assorted colors for easier identifica- 
tion and in dimensions from 3/16” to 2”. The 2” rope has 
a fifty thousand pound test strength. It can be used wherever 
ordinary rope is used. For further details, circle #111. 
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coupon. We cannot process stray coupons 
after the expiration date. However, we are 
expanding the time period given to allow 
you more time. 
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Tamrezn “Pootsme cHATs” offer tips on poo! 
cleanliness and algae control. Circle #130. 


Bricks with cLtamMour—glazed and even 
speckled, if you want. Of top-quality clay, 
these bricks come in various sizes and offbeat 
glazes—rosewood pink, mistletoe green, plat- 
inum white, and many other colors. The 


speckled variety is equally unusual and good 
For information and full descrip- 


looking. 
tion, circle #131. 


THERE’s BLACK MACIC in this air purifier. Ac- 
tivated charcoal traps odor particles and other 
foreign matter, absorbs noxious or poisonous 
gases. Adaptable for many different situa- 
tions—meeting places, offices, centers, gyms, 
auditoriums, etcetera. For literature con- 
cerning this product, circle #132. 


ALL-STEEL PARK STOVE is wood or charcoal 
burning, can be permanently mounted on a 
concrete or stone base, will withstand years 
of severe use or exposure. All components 
are electrically welded to main frame. Stove 
has three-way feature, using two end plates as 
warming shelves, cooking grills, or draft 
doors. Unit is 20”-by-16%4”-by-10%4”. For 
catalog containing this and other useful 
products, circle #133. 


SECOND-HAND BOUNCE gives lively tennis. 
Used balls are good for many a serve and 
return. Good buy for anyone, especially be- 
ginning groups, youngsters, and al! thrifty 
souls. For particulars, circle #134. 


Save space. Increase your closet capacity 
with new system for holding uniforms, cos- 
tumes, overcoats, and other apparel. Tracks 
can be mounted either lengthwise or cross- 
ways on shelves and permit efficient use of 
available space of any size or shape. For in- 
formation, circle #135. 


Comn-operatep Lockers for public facilities. 
Box lockers, single and double-tier lockers 
come with assembling instructions. Stee! 
used in construction is capable of taking 
high-grade baked enamel finish. For informa- 
tion on full line of lockers and specifications, 
circle #136. 


Lawn vacuuM removes trash from lawns, 
driveways, sidewalks, parking lots, streets 





Elas suction path twenty-eight inches wide. 
Action is so gentle it cannot injure the newest 
lawn. Sweepings are deposited in large four- 
bushel canvas bag suspended from one of the 
handle bars, with convenient zipper for emp- 
tying. For literature, circle #137. 


PUBLIC-ADDRESS SYSTEM in a nutshell. Versa- 
tile unit is a compact portable lectern which 
operates on 110 AC-DC current or dry-cell 
batteries, is transistor-powered for instant 
operation and low power consumption. De- 
vice has easily adjusted mike boom, neck- 
support mike attachment, high-fidelity system 
for reproduction of recordings. Outlet pro- 
vided for remote speakers. Smaller than a 
man’s traveling bag, the unit is easily han- 
died. For information, circle #138. 


SCIENCE 

CLEAR AS CRYSTAL—grow your own. The 
formation of crystals in chemical solutions 
provides hobby of both scientific and artistic 
interest. Crystalography kit contains a gen- 
erous supply of chemicals to grow 
large display crystals of many kinds. Accom- 
panying book, Crystal and Crystal Growing 
makes it possible to study and demonstrate 
factors affecting crystal growth, refraction in 
crystals, and symmetry. For information on 
the kit, circle #140. 


TWINKLE, TWINKLE, LITTLE sTaR? It’s not 
quite as simple as all that! To discover 
what’s really happening out in space send for 
a sixteen-page full-color booklet that tells all 
about astronomy—its history, what it encom- 
passes, and what you can do with it. For free 
copy, circle #141. 


Know Your way, on hikes and excursions, 
fishing, and in the forest. Model compass 
combines compass and protractor. Highly 
magnetized needle, sapphire bearing assure 
complete accuracy. Anodized red or blue 
aluminum plate with aluminum compass 
housing is light and sturdy. For pamphlets, 
describing this and other models, circle #142. 


Rockets away! This reprint booklet on 
space travel and guided missiles gives a good 
history of scientific development in these 
fields, is crammed with interesting illustra- 
tions and photographs. Circle #143. 








Program Pickups 


Need ideas for planning activities for special groups? 
Looking for inexpensive literature on arts and crafts, drama, 
games, holiday celebrations, camping and nature? 
Interested in booklets on home play, music, social recreation? 
More than two hundred pamphlets under $1.00 
(many under $.50). Just circle +165 
for your free liste of NRA Selected Publications. 











LOW-COST AIDS 


These excellent resources and references 
must be ordered directly from the source 
given (enclose remittance). 


CALLING ALL BIRD WATCHERS. A new, hand- 
some wall map of North American bird mi- 
gration is a real eye-opener. Mural-size, 42”- 
by-33”, the full-color map details breeding 
ranges, winter range, and migration routes, 
illustrates and explains the four major fly- 
ways, the four North American vegetation 
zones, and gives the different theories on mi- 
gration. It can be obtained from Modern 
Educational Aids, P.O. Box 299, Wilmette, 
Illinois, for $1.50, if folded; for $2.00 rolled 
in a protective mailing tube. 


FAMILY CAMPING is the major development on 
the horizon. A new booklet entitled For Fam- 
ily Fun—A Camping Club gives information 
on how to publicize and run the meetings, and 
some ideas on planning fun activities for 
members. Available for $1.00 from the Camp- 
ing Council, 17 East 48th Street, New York 
17. 
* 


WHEN YOU FINISH THE POPSICLE, save the 
stick. A new booklet describes how to use 
the sticks for a Brazilian planter, a record 
rack, a Swedish trivet. Another booklet by 
the same author, Sidney Dubin, details many 
craft activities using honeycomb wax, includ- 
ing mushroom candles, decorative sequined 
candles, wax flowers, and other creative proj- 
ects. The booklets are priced at $1.00 each 
and are available from Sidney Dubin, 3193 
Ludlow Road, Shaker Heights, Ohio. 


Tae Royat Canapian Am Fonce’s tested set 
of exercises designed for women and girls is 
called the XBX Plan. (Readers will remem- 
ber the 5BX Plan For Physical Fitness for 
men, issued a year or so ago). Developed by 
the RCAF for use by military personnel and 
dependents, these exercises and charts can 
make an excellent base for exercise, reducing, 
or fitness courses for girls and women from 
seven to fifty-five. The tests are progressive 
in difficulty, but worked out in terms of only 
twelve minutes a day. They require no equip- 
ment and very little space. This pamphlet is 
available from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, 
Canada. $.35. 
s 


LATEST IN THE SERIES of management aids 
being issued by the American Institute of 
Park Executives are five bulletins entitled 
Audio Visual Aids, Code of Ethics, House- 
keeping for Parks and Recreation Buildings, 
Lawn Bowling Bulletin, and Park Depart- 
ment Equipment. The bulletins are $1.00 
each for AIPE members; $2.00 for nonmem- 
bers. For further information write to Ameri- 
can Institute of Park Executives, Oglebay 
Park, Wheeling, West Virginia. 


A GUIDE TO PARENTS who are sending their 
children to camp, Town Talk gives pointers 
on camp life. It is published three times a 
year; single copies cost $.25. Available from 
Town Talk about Camps, 23 Dunbar Road, 
Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada. 


RECREATION 





FOR THE ILL 
AND HANDICAPPED 


FP\HE RECREATION PROFESSION re- 
l cently opened a new frontier by 
joining with psychiatry and 
medicine in an attempt to rehabilitate 
heroin addicts. For more than a year, 
a pilot study has been demonstrating 


fi yrces 


how recreation can aid in the manage- 
ment of addicts during the drug-with- 
drawal period in New York City’s Met- 
ropolitan Hospital. 

Records of addicts treated in New 
York City hospitals showed they were 
discharged without any follow-up care; 
nearly all returned to the limbo of ad- 
diction. The National Recreation As- 
sociation Consulting Service on Rec- 
reation for the Ill and Handicapped 
wondered if the addition of follow-up 
care coupled with recreation could im- 
prove addicts’ chances of remaining off 
drugs permanently. The New York City 
Department of Hospitals wanted to find 
out, too. So,,medical, psychiatric, and 
recreation personnel became a research 
team at the Narcotics Division of Met- 
ropolitan Hospital in January, 1960. 
Here are some of the team’s findings: 

The recreation program for hospital- 
ized addicts undergoing withdrawal is 
made up of passive activities because 
these patients are physically ill. Nausea, 
joint pains, generalized weakness, and 
possible convulsions limit ability to 
take part in active recreation. There- 
fore. the ward program is limited to 
television, movies, arts. crafts. and 
quiet games. 

The “clean” addicts, the ones dis- 
charged from the hospital after with- 
drawal treatment, need highly special- 
ized recreation therapy. For their use, 
a “quarter-way house” came into being. 
Similar to the halfway house used in 
the treatment of psychiatric patients, 
the quarter-way house, located in the 
hospital, serves as a therapeutic center 
to help patients bridge the difficult pe- 
riod between hospital discharge and the 
full responsibilities of everyday life. 

Quarter-way house is open five days 
a week from 1 pM to midnight. There. 
discharged patients can talk about their 
problems with the psychiatrist, psychol- 
ogist, and recreation workers. Patients 


Mrs. HILL, now executive director of 
Comeback, Inc.. was director of the Na- 
tional Recreation Association Consult- 
ing Service on Recreation for the Ill 
and Handicapped, 1953 through 1960. 
Mr. Younc is director of recreation, 
Narcotics Division, Metropolitan Hos- 
pital, New York City. 
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enjoy competitive activities during this 
post-discharge period. Group debates, 
boxing, and table tennis help them work 
out frustrations and hostility. Recrea- 
tion constructively fills the void left by 
drug withdrawal. 


ROUP THERAPY among the patients 

themselves is helpful. too. In the 
permissive atmosphere of the quarter- 
way house, the drug-free addicts venti- 
late mutual problems: difficulties in 
finding employment and regaining ac- 
ceptance by their families. 

During this painful time between 
drug withdrawal and normal living, 
competitive activities are not the only 
means of social rehabilitation that help 
the addict to remain free from drugs: 
for example, with guidance and encour- 
agement, these individuals can share in 
normal social activities with their fam- 
ilies. A dance planned by the recrea- 
tion department was highly successful. 
Many of the discharged patients at- 
tended the event and brought their 
families. A spirit of camaraderie was 
obvious among the members of the 
group; they danced, sang, and dined to- 
gether throughout the evening. 

An eight-hour boat trip and picnic 
was just as successful. Thirty former 
patients, some with their wives and 
children, enjoyed this simple activity. 
As one professional worker said, “This 
group could not be singled out as differ- 
ent from any of the other boat riders 
and picnickers.” 

It is too soon to prophesy that rec- 
reation is one of the major factors in 
the permanent recovery of addicts; 
however, there is no doubt that active 
group participation and professional 
guidance can keep them drug-free for 
longer periods. This, in itself, is prog- 
ress, for it gives the psychiatrist and 
psychologist more time to help addicts 
discover why they return to their old 
habit after withdrawal. However, it is 
not too soon to predict that the com- 
bined efforts of recreation, psychiatry, 
and medicine will hasten the time when 
we will have the answer to the key ques- 
tion: Why do some people become ad- 
dicts while others do not? + 











ADD Reaowned 


ED DURLACHER 
TO YOUR STAFF 


with 


HONOR YOUR 
PARTNER RECORDS 


Frees 


Unique, Progressive Recorded 
Talk-Thru, Walk-Thru Method 


e Physical Fitness Activities to Music 
e Square Dances e Play Party 
e Couple Dances and 

& Mixers Singing Games 
e Rhythms e Marches 
e Folk Dances e@ Rope Skipping 


HONOR YOUR PARTNER RECORDS 

Box No. Bob R, Freeport, N. Y. 

[) Please Send FREE BROCHURE 

C Enclosed is 50¢ for 3343 rpm DEMONSTRA- 
TION RECORD giving excerpts from the albums 
listed above. 


Name 


Address__ 











GET THE GUYS 
TO VOCALIZE 


WITH 
NATIONAL’S DANDY 


“SING-ALONG SONG SLIDES"! 


Meetings that begin or end with sing-along sessions 
are successful meetings! Watch your gang warm up 
fast with a lusty group sing! Send for National's 
fantastic free catalog of more than 850 all-time hit 
songs, available in slide form for as low as 50c a 
tune! Need a projector? Let us know we'll save 
you real dough! Write today to 
NATIONAL STUDIOS 
46 West 48th Street, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 








Mental health in the average person 
means that he possesses common 
sense, that he is reasonably free of 
pain and fear . . . that he is able to 
face trials with hope.—Joseru L. 
FETTERMAN. 














— TENNIS BALLS — 

$2.25 Per Dozen F.O.B. 
6 doz. min. order 

Reorders from many recreation centers 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
Send for full information 

AMERICAN CO., MERRICK 4, N. Y. 
Since 1937 
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WITH NEW IDEAS 
Program Aids 


NOTHING builds better 
and stronger teams than these 

ginal, one-of-a-kind problem-s 
work-savers. Get never-before re 

with: 

ERASO®* Posters & Charts 

SPOT AWARDS* Trophies & Cups 
RECORD-MASTER® “Hall-of-Fame” Displays 
PLAYMASTER* Coaching Aids 
SCORE-KING* Magnetic Scoreboard 


*Reg. U. S. Pat, Off 


programs 








See your Sporting Goods Dealer 
or write For FREE catalog to— 


THE PROGRAM AIDS CO. we 
Dept. R, 550 Sth Ave. WN. Y. 36, M Vi 





Leased FREE! 


Stop wasting time recording inventory costs, 
handing out balls and paying top prices for low 
quality balls. Install this attractive, cost-cutting 
TFT Table Tennis Ball Meter NOW! 


Leased FREE to responsible agencies on $10.00 
deposit subject to refund. Trouble-free operation 
assured—return machine for FREE repair. Attrac- 
tive hard wood and metal cabinet—7'/2 x 8/2 x 15 
inches high. Easy to install. Holds 120 balls— 
dispenses each for 10¢. Choice of 3 grades of 
top quality balls. Use profit to maintain and re 
place paddles, nets, etc. No risk guarantee. Send 
for free folder: ‘Stop Wasting Their Time.” 


T. F. TWARDZIK & CO., 
SHENANDOAH, PENNA. 





CONCERNING UPKE B pP 


I ABELS FOR use out-of-doors—for 
4 camps, parks, nature trails, and so 
on—can be a vexation. Robert D. Star- 
rett, supervisor of memorials for In- 
diana State Parks discussed this prob- 
lem at the 1958 Great Lakes Park Train- 
ing Institute. Here are some of his sug- 
cestions: 

“Personally I find it difficult to think 
of labels as text only : I also think of ap- 
pearance. I know there are many fine. 
machine-made labels of plastic and 
aluminum or of glass, but I’d like to put 
in a ‘plug’ for the common 3”-by-5” 
card and the shipping tag about the 
same size. We like a buff color in heavy 
stock to withstand the weather. 

“Text on either card or tag may be 

printed (type-set), lettered by hand, or 
of the rubber-stamp variety. The fin- 
ished 3’’-by-5” card should be mounted 
on a piece of wood slightly larger than 
the card, then varnished with clear spar 
varnish or coated with clear Krvlon. 
This will lengthen its life. Then the 
piece of wood may be affixed to the tree 
or object you wish to label. How vou 
mount it is your business. I know if I 
say “Nail it.’ it will only start an argu- 
ment. But mount it as you wish. 
“The shipping tag is somewhat like 
the 3”-by-5” card but requires no block 
of wood. Its chances of survival are. 
however, less than that of the 3”-by-5” 
card tacked on a piece of wood.” 

\nother way to protect paper labels 
was described by William Hopkins. 
chief naturalist of the Huron-Clinton 
Metropolitan Authority, Detroit, Mich- 
igan. He found that cardboard or ship- 
ping tag labels will last for two or three 
vears if dipped in a high-melting-point 
paraffin to which a fungicide has been 
idded. Without fungicide, discolora- 
tion may occur in a few weeks. The wax 
ised was Aristowax, 160° melting point, 
manufactured by Union Oil Company. 
The fungicide used was phenyl mercury 
oleate (ten percent solution) added at 
the rate of four liquid ounces to seven 
pounds paraffin. 

Some sources on labels and interpre- 
tations are: 

Vature Trail Labels, Bulletin 5, Park Man- 
American Institute of Park 
Executives and Michigan State College. 

Vature Trails for Resort and Camps, Mich- 
igan State College, June 1954. 


igement Series, 


Mr. Topp is assistant executive director 
of the National Recreation Association. 


Arthur Todd 


How to Build a Nature Trail ( Audubon Na- 
ture Bulletin No. 4, 55), Charles 
EF. Mohr. 

Outdoor Education, Bulletin No. 6 and In- 
terpretive Programs, Bulletin No. 7, 
Institute of Park Executives. 
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~YT . ™~ er 
Each year, millions of dollars are spent 
for collection of litter and for cleanup 
operations. And each year these costs 
continue to increase. Howdy. the Good 
Outdoor Manners Raccoon. above. was 
created by the Pennsylvania Forestry 
{ssociation as its engaging spokes- 
man for the state's antilitter campaign. 


® Football and rodeos in the same sta- 
dium? Bob Black. Midwest field rep- 
resentative for the National Recreation 
Association, writes that the new sta- 
dium in Sterling, Colorado. has a beau- 
tiful field used by the high 
school and junior college. It is also 
used for Sterling’s nationally known 
rodeo. To protect the grass during the 
rodeo, the grass is mowed very short 
and covered with sawdust to about one 
inch. This is kept moist. Using a regu- 
lar sweeper. the sawdust is swept off the 
field after the rodeo and grass grows 
better than ever. 


crassed 


# Free talent for city beautification 
has been provided by high school stu- 
dents in Rockville, Maryland, and Long 
Beach, California. Rockville’s formal 
gardens have been revised by the high 
school’s landscape planning class, and 
new types of playground equipment, 
designed in the Long Beach State Col- 
lege industrial design classes, are now 
used by the city. + 
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Booster Shots 


Continued from Page 137 





Excellent bulletin-board material to motivate interest can 
be obtained from the “Fishing” set of Boy’s Life reprints 
(#6-45, $.15). Order from Boy’s Life, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. Also write for the one hundred-page booklet 
Fishing from the Sport Fishing Institute, Bond Building. 


Washington 5, D. C. 


Hiking and Mountain Climbing—Write the Appala- 
chian Mountain Club, 5 Joy Street, Boston, Massachusetts, 
for a listing of the available guide books to the Appalachian 
Trail and New England area. Be sure to inquire about its 
recently developed mountain leadership program which in- 
cludes a June institute for practical training of your hike 
leaders. The number of good leaders for extended hiking 
trips is being greatly improved through this program. 


Indian Lore—A reprint from Boy’s Life on Indian Lore 


(6-84, $.15) is an excellent source of how-to-do-it proj- 
ects. Order from Boy’s Life, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

\ good specialist in Indian lore may provide a real assist 
in developing or expanding program. Write for a list of 
\merican Indian Lore Association, 
11402 Crosdale, Norwalk, California. (See also Page 150.) 


specialists from the 


Music and Singing —Community singing is lots of fun, 
but the initial phase in a camp season, when campers are 
learning the words, is often a problem. Some camps have 
found song slides for projection in the dining hall and dur- 
ing evening programs to be very helpful. Write National 
Studios. 41 West 48th Street. New York 36. for listing of 
song slides (or circle +160 on coupon on Page 153). 

The University of Massachusetts Extension Service in 
Amherst, offers two valuable aids: The Promotion of Gen- 
What Can The Music Leader Do About It? 
and Musical Instruments You Can Make. 


eral Singing 


The National Audubon Society, 1130 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 28. offers a wide range of nature materials. 


Nature 


Be sure to ask about the Junior Audubon Club Programs. 

In some parts of the country “spelunking” has real ap- 
peal. While exploration of caves is primarily an activity 
for adults it is possible that some camps for teenagers might 
consider it. Write the National Speleological Society, 2829 
South Buchanan Street. Arlington 65, Virginia. 

\ set of the minerals characteristic of your area should 
prove to be a good program device. Write the Rock Haven 
Mineral Company, Whitefield, New Hampshire. for infor- 
mation about sets available for your area (or circle +170 
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on coupon on Page 153 and note other free aids listed). 

Separate color sheets from certain issues of the National 
Geographic Magazine are available for educational use in 
camps. They make excellent bulletin-board displays and are 
also effective teaching aids. Request the Educational Aids 
packet from the National Geographic Society, 16th and M 
Streets N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Write for the list of practical conservation aids and be 
sure to look at the excellent Let’s Build series from the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation 232 Carroll Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 12, D. C. 

Cap’n Bill Vinal’s Nature Games and Nature Guide's Dic- 
tionary are tops for new ideas. Available for $.25 each from 
the American Humane Education Society, 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 

Every camp should have a copy of Selected References on 
Conservation in the camp library. Write The Indiana De- 
partment of Conservation, 311 West Washington Street, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

The National Recreation Association, 8 West 8th Street, 
New York 11, has several special publications on nature 
activities, including Adventures in Nature ($1.25), Nature 
Crafts for Camp and Playground ($.50), Nature Prints 
($.25), and Nature Games for Various Situations ($.25). 
The NRA Recreation Book Center also offers numerous 
books on nature and science listed in its annual A Guide to 
Books on Recreation (AGBOR). A copy of the 1960 Guide 
is now available free (circle #175 on coupon on Page 153). 

Other ideas and aids are available from: The American 
Museum of Natural History, Department of Education. 77th 
Street and Central Park West, New York 24; Keep Amer- 
ica Beautiful, Inc., 99 Park Avenue, New York 16; Amer- 
ican Nature Association, 1214 16th Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.; American Forestry Association, 919 17th 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Smallboating—If there are outboards in use in your area 
of the country, seriously consider an instructional program 
to help provide safe outboard boating skills for teenagers. 
Write the Evinrude Boating Foundation, 4143 North 27th 
St.. Milwaukee 16, for a copy of Outboard Boating Skills. 
It’s free. 

Instruction in the safe handling of boats should be pro- 
vided in as many camps as possible. So many families own 
boats today that this is an area in which community recrea- 
Also. write the National 
Association of Engine and Boat Manufacturers, Inc., 420 


tion can provide a real service. 


Lexington Avenue, New York 17, for a copy of More Fun 
on the Water. (See also “Recreation Afloat.” RECREATION, 
March 1960.) 

Coast Guard Headquarters, Washington 25, D. C.. pro- 
vides a copy of The Motorboat Safety Issue, 1957 which in- 
cludes valuable information regarding safe practices. The 
American Water Ski Association and Outboard Boating 
Club of America offer safety materials for distribution as 
well as for programs. Both are located at 307 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago 1. The National Boating Association, 
1521 Hennenin Avenue, Minneapolis 3, is also an up-to-date 


source in this field. + 
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PERSONNEL 


REPORT FROM ONTARIO 


T RAINING FOR and on the job is the 
biggest concern of Ontario's So 
ciety of Directors of Municipal Recrea 
tion. Now established firmly. with a 
membership of more than one hundred 
Ontario recreation workers, the society 
is devoting its energies to a study “in 
depth” of the training needs of present 
and future practitioners in the province. 

At its annual meeting and training 
institute in November, the society con 
tinued its policy of self-training by con 
ducting a three-day course in “Tech 
niques of Business Management in 
The in 


stitute, most successful of four held by 


Recreation” for its members. 


the society to date, was headed by Jack 
Dane, the society's director of training. 
Leaders in the business field presented 
a variety of practical, useful talks on 
such subjects as office design and lay- 
out, filing, registration procedures. a: 
counting, meeting planning. etcetera. 
One of the highlights was a paper pre 
pared by retiring President George 
Kormos on “Liability Insurance.” 
The Ontario society has split the 
function of its training committee three 
ways: inservice training, undergradu- 
The first 
work di- 
rectly with the Ontario Department of 


ate training, and institutes. 
committee will continue to 


Education and the University of West 
ern Ontario on the inservice training 
course which is the basic requirement 
for qualification in the municipal field 
in Ontario at present. In addition, it 
will continue studies with the same au- 
thorities to develop further inservics 
courses as postgraduate training for 
those who have completed the basi 
work. 

The undergraduate training commit- 
tee is working with officials of universi- 
ties in the province, particularly the 
University of Western Ontario, on the 
development of an undergraduate de 
recreation. Such a 


gree course in 
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course was once offered by the univer- 
sity, and early reports indicate there is 
a good possibility of its reestablish- 


The 


continue to plan annual training semi- 


ment. institute's committee will 
nars for society members, with the rec- 
ommendation that future institutes in- 
clude a provision for prior home study 
for those taking part. 

The three committees all work under 
the director of training, Jack Dane. 
Mr. Dane has been responsible for the 
society's training program as presently 
constituted and projected for the future. 

The result of past emphasis on train- 
ing was seen at the annual meeting. 
when fourteen members. Ww ho had com- 
pleted the inservice training course in 


the past year and successfully stood for 


examination by the board of regents, 
were accepted as fellows of the society. 
As a result, close to half the total mem- 
bership of the society is now thus quali- 
fied, 

In the society's elections, William 
Jones, director of parks and recreation 
in Sarnia, was named president, to suc- 
ceed Kormos of 
Other Vice-President. 
Richard Watts, Brantford; Secretaries. 
Earl Davis, Burlington, and Laurie 
Waterloo: 


Keay, Scarborough Township; and Di- 


George Sudbury. 


officers are: 


Branch, Treasurer, J. J. 
rectors, Weudell Brewster, Oshawa, and 
Ken THOR- 


sEN, Director of Recreation, Cobourg. 


Robinson. Peterboro.- = if 


Ontario. 
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HELP WANTED 
Therapists for California 
State Hospitals. Opportu- 
nity to plan and conduct 
individual patient recrea- 
tion as well as special five 
group activities; modern 
equipment and facilities 
available. Positions open to 
college graduates with ma- 
jor in recreation or recrea- 
tion therapy, which includ- 


fications. 


years 
park and 


$7500 to $8500, depending 
upon experience and quali- 
College 
and minimum of three to 
experience in 
recreation ad- 
ministration. Extensive ex- 
perience may 
tuted for college degree. 


sota’s fourth largest city lo- 
cated adjacent to Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. The 
city recently established an 
integrated park and recre- 
ation department. Previ- 
ously the recreational pro- 
gram was a joint city-school 
district operation with 
parks and recreation areas 


degree 


be substi- 





ed supervised field work. 
No experience required. 
Starting salary $436.00 per 
month; promotional oppor- 
tunities; liberal employ- 
ment benefits. Write State 
Personnel Board, 801 Capi- 
tol Avenue, Sacramento, 
California. 


BLOOMINGTON, 
MINNESOTA 
Park and Recreation Di- 
rector. Starting salary 


Program Director. Start- 
ing salary $6200 to $6500. 
College degree and mini- 
mum of two years’ experi- 
ence. Responsible for rec- 
reation programs of the 
City. 

Supervisor 
(female). Salary $4900 
to $5600. College degree 
and minimum of one year’s 
experience. 


Recreation 


Bloomington is Minne- 


maintained by the city. 

An aggressive program 
of park acquisition keeps 
pace with an expanding 
community expected to 
grow to over 100,000. For 
further information and ap- 
plication form, write im- 
mediately to Personnel] 
Office, City of Blooming- 
ton, 10200 Penn Avenue 
South, Bloomington, Min- 
nesota. 


The publisher assumes no responsibility for services or items advertised here. 
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society awarded a citation to Theresa 
S. Brungardt. state director of recrea- 
tion. 
MICHIGAN 
New officers of 
the Recreation As- 
sociation of Michi- 
gan are: President. 
Herbert Kipke, di- 
rector of recrea- 
tion, Lansing; Sec- 


retary, Charles 


Mr. Kipke 

Oxley, assistant 
superintendent of recreation, Highland 
Park; Everett R. 
Scherich, superintendent of parks and 
recreation, Jackson. The RAM awarded 


four special citations to persons who 


and Treasurer. 


have contributed outstanding recrea- 
tion leadership and service to Michigan 
and the field of recreation. They in- 
clude: 

Clarence E. Brewer, Great Lakes repre- 
the National 
Association, for his fifty years of serv- 
the field 
Page 109). Mr. Brewer also received 


a citation recently from the Southwest- 


sentative of Recreation 


ice in recreation (see also 


ern Metropolitan Recreation Executives 


Group which represents the Detroit 
metropolitan area. 


Ben Hellenberg. 


recreation in Monroe for 


formerly director of 
many years, 
for his promotion of a sound recreation 
program and administrative setup. 
Said the citation. “If institutions are 
the lengthened shadows of great men, 
recreation in Monroe 
is that kind of tribute to Ben Hellen- 


berg.” 


certainly public 


(Pete) 
Voser. director of 


Lau rence 


recreation in Kala- 
mazoo for thirty- 
He has 

state, 


SIX years, 
served in 
regional, and na- 
tional capacities 
Little Ruth 


and American Junior Baseball 


the Babe 


League. 


with League, 


League programs and both the Connie 
Mack Major the 


American Amateur Baseball Congress. 


and Divisions of 
He is a member of the national board of 
directors of both the Babe Ruth League 
American Baseball Con- 


and Amateur 


cress. 
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The late Guy L. Shipps received a post- 
humous award for pioneering and de- 
veloping many of the social and rec- 
Midland over a 


reation programs in 


forty-year period. 


Obituaries 


* William Edwin Hall, president of the 
Boys Clubs of America for thirty-eight 
years, died of a heart attack recently 
in Palm Beach, Florida, at the age of 
eighty-two. A senior partner in the law 
firm of Hall, Haywood, Patterson and 
Taylor in New York City, Mr. Hall 
also served as a trustee and vice-presi- 
dent of the Children’s Aid society of 
New York and as vice-chairman of the 
New York Crime Prevention Bureau. 

* Francis J. McLoughlin, a lawyer who 
practiced his profession only when rec- 
creation commitments allowed, died re- 
cently in Dobbs Ferry. New York. Mr. 
McLoughlin, “Uncle 


Frank,” was chairman of the Ardsley 


usually called 
Village Recreation Commission and the 
Ardsley School Recreation Committee. 
He also helped to organize Ardsley’s 
basketball Little 
League baseball circuit. 


pony league and 
* Harold Buttenheim, editor of Ameri- 
can City Magazine from 1911 to 1955, 
died recently at the age of eighty-five. 
Mr. Buttenheim and his brother Edgar 
organized the Civic Press which is now 


Mr. 


honorary president of the Citizens’ 


American City. Buttenheim was 
Housing and Planning Council, past- 
president of the American Society of 
Planning Officials, a director of Civic 
Films, and honorary president of the 
National Municipal League. 

* Loula D. Lasker, a national vice- 
president of Hadassah, the Women’s 


Zionist Organization of America, died 


recently at the age of seventy-two. For 
twenty years Miss Lasker, as associate 
the 
Graphic, wrote on race relations, refu- 


Survey and 


editor of Survey 
gee problems, immigration, housing, 
and city planning. One article pub- 
lished in the twenties resulted in the 
formation of a metropolitan committee 
on the Palisades, and gift from John D. 
Rockefeller to purchase a large area of 
the Palisades was made to the Palisades 
(N. Y- 
In addition, Miss Lasker was a 
1937 


many years of the board of the Citizen’s 


Interstate Park Commission 


mM 3x0 
founder in for 


and chairman 


Housing and Planning Council of New 
York. 
* Alfred Gilbert. 


Olympic pole-vaulting champion, and 


Carlton toymaker, 


industrialist, died recently at the age of 
Mr. Gilbert. 


Erector sets, began his toy manufactur- 


seventy-six, inventor of 
ing career in 1909 with magic kits, after 
a brief career as a semi-professional 
magician. Concerned with fitness as 
well as toys, Gilbert was a first-place 
pole vaulter in the 1908 Olympics, the 
first man ever to top thirteen feet. 

* Father Nazareno Properzi, pastor 
and founder of St. Anthony's Church, 
died re- 


Somerville, Massachusetts. 


cently at the age of seventy. Father 
Properzi has been a member of the 
Somerville Recreation Commission for 
thirty years, serving as chairman at 
various intervals for seventeen of these 
years. In June 1959, the National Rec- 
reation Association presented Father 
Properzi with a citation and a certifi- 
cate of appreciation in recognition of 
his outstanding service to the recrea- 
tion movement. 

* Rex L. Hodges, a real estate broker 
and a sponsor of the National Recrea- 
tion Association in Long Beach, Cali- 


fornia since 1955, died in January. 
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COIN-OPERATED LOCKERS FOR AUTOMATIC CHECKING 


Cut payroll costs—improve service 


Let Us Prove It. Write: THE FLXIBLE COMPANY, LOUDONVILLE, OHIO 


World’s /argest builder of coin-operated lockers 


increase profits 
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Managing the Y.M.C.A. Camp, John 
A. Ledlie, Editor. Association Press, 
291 Broadway, New York 7. Pp. 320 
$4.95. 


This book should be a basic text for 
all concerned with camping. whateve! 
their agency. because of its sound in 
sights. down-to-earth observations. and 
practical suggestions. There is no at 
tempt to present ideas that each camp 
must accept; rather, the book’s whole 
philosophy is to modify or adjust wher 
ever indicated. Many sample forms are 
included that are the result of practical 
experience and may be used, with only 
minor modification, by many camps 
The food-service section is one of the 
most sensible | have ever read. It is 
designed for the nonprofessional food- 
service person and effectively presents 
problems, procedures, and possible so 
lutions without superfluous adjectives 

The entire book is filled with valu- 
able information and ideas for 
ing-oriented” outdoor recreation pro 
fessionals. What is more. it’s good read- 
ing.—Stanley W. Stocker, Executive 
Director, Metropolitan New Y ork Coun- 
cil, American Youth Hostels. 


“camp- 


Fundamentals of Day Camping, 
Grace Mitchell, illustrated by Sylvia 
Feinburg. Association Press, 291] 
Broadway, New York 7. Pp. 232. 
$4.50.* 


Plans for this book were conceived 
originally as a project of the Day Camp 
Committee of the American Camping 
Association. Such a project is very 
time-consuming for leaders with jobs 
of their own, and it soon became ap- 
parent that one person could do a bette: 
job of writing. Therefore. Mrs. Mit 
chell agreed to do it. It has not been 
an easy project. has taken much longer 
than planned. but the final result is 
worth the wait. 

One of the major difficulties was that 
Mrs. Mitchell and most of the ACA day 
camp committee had worked primarily 
in the field of private day camping. and 
not with day camping as a function of 
public recreation. Health safety 
standards and program-activity content 
apply to both types, but their problems 
of insurance, promotion, enrollment 
procedures, budget, medical health re 
cords, and other phases of administra- 
tion are very different. It is very much 
to Mrs. Mitchell’s credit that her book, 


and 
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while naturally leaning more toward 
the private day camp, makes a real ef- 
fort to include the public day camp as 
well. 

This book fills a big gap in the field 
of camp literature. Operators and po- 
tential operators of private day camps 
will find it a basic, comprehensive book 
of great value to them. Public recrea- 
tion and park departments operating 
day camps will find that although parts 
of the book are not applicable to their 
administrative setup, the general, basic 
philosophy and many other parts are. 
Clearly. the valuable material on lead- 
ership selection and training, transpor- 
tation, site selection and development. 
health and safety, type of program con- 
tent. and a host of other factors perti- 
nent to the child’s development, as well 
as to the success of the day camp, make 
this one of the most important books of 
1961 for the recreation library. The il- 
lustrations by Sylvia Feinburg add a 
spice of humor and a touch of delight- 
ful informality.—V.M. 


Stepping Stones to Nature, Robert 
O. Bale. Burgess Publishing Company, 
426 South 6th Street, Minneapolis 15. 
Pp. 141, illustrated. $2.50.* 


This soft-cover, spiralbound book is 
full of simple, practical, and sometimes 
unusual craft projects made from natu- 
ral materials, suitable for nature pro- 
grams in camp, playgrounds, or wher- 
ever children are found. Do you know 
how to make a snowstorm in a glass 
jar? Bayberry candles? “Angel Feath- 
ers’? Mullein rosettes? A pine-needle 
brush? A cornhusk brush? A cow’s- 
horn bugle? 

Dozens of projects involving natural 
materials such as leaves, twigs, bark, 
flowers, bone, clay, seeds, as well as 
projects for studying weather, the plan- 
ets, animals and plants, will be a real 
boon to camp counselors, playground 
leaders, teachers, and parents. 


Conservation of the Camp Site. 
American Camping Association, Mar- 
tinsville, Indiana. Pp. 36. $.75. 


The ever-decreasing availability of 
good camping lands in many parts of 
our country makes sound land manage- 
ment programs a must for all camp-site 


A sso- 
W. 8th 


Available from National Recreation 
ition Recreation Book Center, 8 
street, New York ll. 


administrators. The suggestions in this 
booklet, which was prepared by the 
ACA Conservation Camping Project 
chaired by Reynold Carlson of Indiana 
University, will go far in providing a 
working basis for developing effective 
land-management practices. Its realis- 
tic coverage, while designed for camp 
administrators, will also be a valuable 
addition to the staff library. Much of 
the content is equally valid for park- 
land management programs. The sug- 
gestion that submarginal lands be ob- 
tained now and prepared through con- 
servation measures for future use is an 
example of the advanced thinking of the 
project committee. The multitude of 
simple, low-cost, workable projects that 
can be easily utilized by experienced 
camp personnel make this a valuable 
book. (See also Page 138.) 


The Tale of a Pond, written and il- 
lustrated by Henry B. Kane. Alfred A. 
Knopf, 501 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22. Pp. 120. $3.00. 


The weird and the exotic are not 
always in far-off corners of the world. 
Take the strange doings in any pond. 
There are “clams who hitchhike on 
fish: animals that turn inside out, 
flowers that hunt for their mates; and 
insects who carry their air supply un- 
derwater with them.” The full year’s 
cycle in the life of a pond is described 
in lyric prose and dramatized by strik- 
ing photographs and illustrations. Mr. 
Kane’s beautiful book invites vou to 
wade right in. 


Early Sports and Pastimes in New 
Jersey, Harry B. and Grace M. Weiss. 
The Past Times Press, 492 Riverside 
Avenue, Trenton, New Jersey. Pp. 148. 
$5.00. 


This book, its boards and binding of 
decorated paper, covers the leisure ac- 
tivities of the people of New Jersey 
from its earliest days to around 1860. 
Naturally, it flows into Pennsylvania 
and New York, since New Jersey from 
its earliest days was greatly influenced 
by Philadelphia and New York City. 

Recreation in those days tended to be 
lusty and robust. Barn-raising, bees, 
fairs, bear and bull baiting, cock fight- 
ing, billiard and dice palaces, and horse 
races vied with exhibitions of freaks, 
wild animals, fireworks, minstrels, 
steamboat trips, dancing, and the thea- 
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ter. New Jersey cities that today are 
ereat industrial centers, like Wee- 
hawken and Hoboken, were famous as 
watering places, picnic sites, and public 
sardens, visited by boat, stagecoach, 
ferry. and horseback. 

Life was full of work and hardship. 
Travel by foot. canoe, dugout ferry, or 
horseback was for business only. As 
roads improved, however, stage wagons 
and stagecoaches made traveling more 
comfortable. As railroads and steam- 
boats came into use, so did the various 
types of amusements that depend upon 
travel facilities—the circus. the min- 
strel, the wild animal and float displays, 
and many others. 

Life in New Jersey in the early days 
up to the Civil War probably was not 
very different from life in the other col- 
onies and states, except that its location 
exposed it to more different opportuni- 
ties and a more accelerated program of 
amusement than in other states without 
two large cities to draw upon. As a 
contribution to Americana, as well as to 
the background of recreation. books 
like this deserve praise and attention. 


Creative Metalworking, E. B. Matt- 
son. Bruce Publishing Company, 400 
North Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis- 
consin. Pp. 121, illustrated. $3.25. 


This beautifully printed and illus- 
trated book is by an industrial arts in- 
structor in Redwood City, California. 
In his preface. the author says, “Give 
a man a spark of an idea, a challenge, 
and he will surprise everyone with his 
craftsmanship. If young people are 
given a real challenge to meet in their 
early education, they will be adequately 
trained to meet the greater problems 
they will face in the future.” 

In his thirty-six projects, to be made 
of aluminum. brass or steel, Mr. Matt- 
son has given clear write-ups. mechani- 
cal drawings. and photographs of fin- 
ished projects. The projects are well 
chosen for modern design. usefulness, 
beauty. and good taste. The appendix 
gives a valuable listing of tools and 
equipment needed for a class of twenty- 
five in metalwork. 


Songs for 4’s and 5’s, Nettie Lou 
Crowder and William J. Reynolds, 
Editors. Broadman Press, 127 Ninth 
Avenue North, Nashville 3, Tennessee. 
Pp. 96, illustrated. $2.95. 


Songs about God and Church, the 
family. nature, friends, and play ac- 
tivities make up this attractively illus- 
trated collection. A few songs are of 
folk origin; most, however. are com- 
The music and words are dig- 
nified and meaningful: the more than 
eighty songs will be enjoyable to learn 
and sing. 


posed, 


Marcu 
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Books & Pamphlets 
Received 


Camping, Nature, Conservation 


ADIRONDACKS: AMERICAN PLAYGROUND, THE, 
Charles Albert Sleicher. Exposition Press, 
386 Park Ave. S., New York 16. Pp. 287. 
$3.00. 

Apventure Kit or Forest Wonpers, Tue, 
Eva Knox Evans. Golden Press, 630 5th 
Ave., New York 20. Kit, pp. 94. $2.95. 

Apventure Kit or Nature Crart, Richard 
M. Dempewolff. Golden Press, 630 5th 
Ave., New York 20. Kit, pp. 95. $2.95. 

ApveNnturRES AMONG Birps, Hugh M. Halli 
day. Pennington Press, 2165 Lakeside, 
Cleveland. Pp. 177. $2.95. 

AntmAL CLocks AND Compasses, Margaret 
O. Hyde. McGraw-Hill, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36. Pp. 157. $2.95. 

AntMAL Hasits, George F. Mason. William 
Morrow, 425 Park Ave. S., New York 16. 
Pp. 93. $2.50. 

ANIMAL TALK (pop-up alphabet zoo). Golden 
Press, 630 5th Ave... New York 20. Un- 
paged. $1.95. 

AYH Hanpspook anp Hostecer’s MANUAL, 
Justin J. Cline and William A. Nelson, Edi- 
tors. American Youth Hostels, 14 W. 8th 
St., New York 11. Pp. 144. $1.00. 

Backyarp Birps, Arline Thomas. Sterling 
Publ., 419 Park Ave. _ New York 16. Pp. 
46. $1.00. 

BaLance oF Nature, Tue, Lorus J. and Mar- 
gery Milne. Random House, 457 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. Pp. 329. $5.00. 

Birp Wartcuinc For Becinners, Bruce Camp- 
bell. Penguin Books, 3300 Clipper Mill 
Rd., Baltimore 11. Pp. 240. Paper, $.85. 

Campcrounp ATLAS or THE U.S. ann CaAn- 
ADA, James A. Bier and Henry A. Raup. Al- 
pine Geographical Press, P.O. Station A, 
Champaign, Ill. Pp. 177. Paper, $3.00. 

Campsite Finper, Volume III, (Great Plains- 
Inter-Montaine), Richard and Jane Harte- 
sveldt. Naturegraph 8339 W. Dry 
Creek Rd., Healdsburg, Calif. Pp. 80. Pa- 
per, $1.00. 

Cooxinc Out-or-Doors. Girl Scouts of the 
U.S.A., 830 3rd Ave., New York 22. Pp. 
216. Paper, $1.95. 

CREATURES OF THE SEA, Capt. Wm. B. Gray. 
Wilfred Funk, 153 E. 24th St., New York 
10. Pp. 209. $3.95. 

Earth Science—The World We Live In, 
Samuel N. Namowitz and Donald B. Stone. 
D. Van Nostrand, 120 Alexander St., 
Princeton, N.J. Pp. 614. $5.20. 

Fruit Is Born, A, J. M. Guilcher and R. H. 
Noailles. Sterling Publishing, 419 Park 
Ave. S., New York 16. Pp. 111. $2.50. 

Grasses, Irmengarde Eberle. Henry Z. 
Walck, 101 5th Ave., New York 3. Pp. 56. 
$2.75. 

Grasses, Tue, Alma Chestnut More. Macmil- 
lan Co., 60 5th Ave., New York 11. Pp. 150. 
$5.00. 

Grounp Birps, Charles L. Ripper. Wm. Mor- 
row, 425 Park Ave. S., New York 16. Pp. 
64. $2.50. 

Hiking TRAIL 











Co., 


Guie—Whitnall Park Root 
River Parkway. Milwaukee County Park 
Commission, Court House, Milwaukee 3. 
Pp. 48. $.25 (plus $.09 postage). 


How Tunes Grow, Herbert S. Zim. Wm. 
Morrow, 425 Park Ave. S., New York 16. 
Pp. 64. $2.50. 

I Like Burrerrvies, Gladys Conklin. Holiday 
House, 8 W. 13th St., New York 11. Pp. 25 
Ill. $2.95. 

InpIAN Canoe-Maker, Patricia Beatty. 
ton Printers, Idaho. Pp 
$4.00. 

INDIANS OF THE PLAINS, Eugene Rachlis and 
John C. Ewers. Golden Press, 630 Sth Ave.., 
New York 20. Pp. 152. $3.50. 

In Toerr ELemMent, The Story of Water Mam 
mals, Maurice Burton, D. Sc. Abelard 
Schuman, 404 Park Ave. S., New York 16. 
Pp. 155. $3.00. 

Insect Lire aNnp Insect Naturat History, 
S. W. Frost. Dover Publications, 180 Var- 
ick St.. New York 14. Pp. 526. Paper, 
$2.25. 


Juntor SCrENCE 


Cax 
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300K OF TREES, 
Lemmon. Garrard Press, 510 N. 
St., Champaign, Ill. Pp. 63. $2.25. 

JourRNEY INTO SUMMER, Edwin Way Teale. 
Dodd, Mead, 432 Park Ave. S., New York 
16. Pp. 366. $5.95. 

Let’s Go Camprinc, Let’s Go TRAILERING, 
Albert B. Evans. Trail-R-Club of America, 
Box 1376, Beverly Hills, Calif. Pp. 181. 
Paper, $2.50. 

Look To THE WitperNEss, W. Douglas Bur- 
den. Little, Brown, 34 Beacon St., Boston 
6. Pp. 251. $6.50. 

Nature ProcraM at Camp, Tue, Janet Nick- 
elsburg. Burgess Publishing, 426 S. 6th St., 
Minneapolis 15. Pp. 137. Spiralbound, 
$3.50. 

New Hanpsook or Atrractinc Birps, THe, 
Thomas P. McElroy, Jr. Alfred A. Knopf, 
501 Madison Ave., New York 22. Pp. 262. 
$4.00. 

NortH AMERICAN Birps, Bent’s Life Histories 
of, (Vol. I, Water Birds, pp. 356; Vol. IT, 
Land Birds, pp. 374), Henry Hill Collins, 
Jr., editor. Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16. $5.95 each. 

OpyssEY OF AN Otter, Tue, Walt Disney’s, 
Rutherford Montgomery. Golden Press, 630 
5th Ave., New York 20. Pp. 124. $2.50. 

Our Frrenp tHE Forest (A Conservation 
Story), Patricia Lauber. Doubleday, 575 
Madison Ave., New York 22. Pp. 61. $2.00. 

Parrots AND Recatep Birps, Henry J. Bates 
and Robert L. Busenbark. Sterling Publ., 
419 Park Ave. S., New York 16. Pp. 373. 
$7.95. 

PEBBLES AND SHELLS, I]la Podendorf. Grosset 
& Dunlap, 1107 Broadway, New York 10. 
Pp. 47. $1.00. 

PLants Topay AND Tomorrow, Margaret O. 
Hyde. McGraw-Hill, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36. Pp. 157. $3.00. 

Pocket Guipe to Birps, A, Allen D. Cruick- 
shank. Washington Square Press, 630 5th 
Ave., New York 20. Pp. 216. $.50. 

Pocket Guipe To Witp FLowers, A, Samuel 
Gottscho. Washington Square Press, 630 
5th Ave., New York 20. Pp. 192. $.50. 

Rocks anp THE Wortp Arounp You, Eliza 
beth Clemons. Coward-MeCann, 210 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 16. Pp. 109. $3.50. 

SMALL Pets From Woops AND Fievtps, Mar 
garet Waring Buck. Abingdon Press, 210 
8th Ave. S., Nashville 2, Tenn. Pp. 72 
$3.00. 

Srory or BUTTERFLIES 
The, Peter Farb. Harvey House, Irvington- 
on-Hudson, N.Y. Pp. 126. $2.95. 

TACKLE Campinc THIS Way, Roy McCarthy. 


ann OTHER INSECTs. 
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Sportshelf, Box 634, New Rochelle, N.Y 
Pp. 128. $3.75. 

Tuts Is THE AMERICAN Eartu, Ansel Adams 
and Nancy Newhall. Sierra Club, Mills 
Tower, San Francisco. Pp. 89. $15.00. 

TimBer! Walter Buehr. Wm. Morrow, 425 
Park Ave. S., New York 16. Pp. 96. $2.75 

True Book or ANiMAL Homes, Tue, Illa Po- 
dendorf. Childrens Press, Jackson Blvd. & 
Racine Ave., Chicago 7. Unpaged. $2.00 

WEECHA THE Racoon, Walt Disney's, Ruther 
ford Montgomery. Golden Press, 630 Sth 
Ave., New York 20. Pp. 124. $2.50. 

Wuere Birps Sinc, compiled by Ada L. F 
Snell. Bookman Associates, 31 Union Sq.. 
New York 3. Pp. 56. $2.50. 

Wirpuire in Dancer, Ivah Green. Coward 
McCann, 210 Madison Ave., New York 16 
Pp. 128. $3.50. 

Witp MammMats oF Missouri, Tue, Charles 
W. and Elizabeth R. Schwartz. Univ. of 
Missouri, Columbia. Pp. 341. $5.95. 

Wrinpows 1N THE Woops, Heinz Sielmann 
Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
16. Pp. 139. $4.95. 

WorkBook For Camp CouNSELOR 
(2nd ed.), Marie D. Hartwig. Burgess 
Publ., 426 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 15. Pp 
140. Spiralbound, $4.00. 

Wortp Arounp Us, Tue, Jean Petrus, Gros 
set & Dunlap, 1107 Broadway, New York 
10. Pp. 64. $2.95. 

Wortp Arounp You, Tue (educational 
packet). The Garden Club of America. 
Conservation Committee, 598 Madison Ave.. 


New York 22. 
Crafts 


Ceramics Hanppook, Richard Hyman. Arco 
Publishing, 480 Lexington Ave., New York 
17. Pp. 144. $2.50. 

Creative Leatuercrart, Grete Petersen 
Sterling Publishing, 419 Park Ave. S., New 
York 16. Pp. 92. $2.95. 

Drirtwooo Book, Mary E. Thompson. D 
Van Nostrand, 120 Alexander St.. Prince 
ton, N. J. Pp. 200. $5.95. 

Goop HouseKEepine’s Compiete Book of 
NEEDLECRAFT, Vera P. Guild. Doubleday 
& Co., Garden City, N. Y. Pp. 498. $7.95 

Gume to Mopern Hosptes, Arts, 
Crafts, Bill Newgold. David McKay, 119 
W. 40th St., New York 18. Pp. 289. $4.50 

SAMPLERS AND Stitcnes, Mrs. Archibald 
Christie. Hearthside Press, 118 E. 28th St.. 
New York 16. Pp. 152. $4.95. 

So You Want To Start a Rock Suop, Ar 
thur E. and Lila Mae Victor. J. D. Simpson, 
19 W. 27th Ave., Spokane 41, Wash. Pp 
52. Paper, $2.00. 


TRAINING 


Packet of materials, $.35 


AND 


Science 

AMATEUR SCIENTIST, 
Simon & Schuster, 630 5th 
20. Pp. 584. $5.95. 

BALLOONS FROM Paper Bacs To SKYHOOKS 
Peter Burchard. Macmillan Co., 60 5tl 
Ave., New York 11. Pp. 48. $3.75 

BREAK-THROUGH IN ScteNcE, Isaac Asimo 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 
Pp. 224. $4.00. 

Dive! Story of an Atomic Submarine, Con 
mander H. B. Harris Warren, USN. Harper 
& Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. Py 
130. $2.95. 


N.B. The correct price of Learn or Teac! 
Australian Swimming Methods 
is $3.25. 


oe %. 3. 
Ave.. New York 
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ELectTrRoNiIcs For Younc Peop.e (4th ed.), 
Jeanne Bendick. Whittlesey House, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36. Pp. 190. $3.50. 

ExpLoratory Execrricity, Joseph P. Arnold 
and Kenneth L Schank. McKnight & Mc- 
Knight, Bloomington, Il]. Pp. 104. Paper, 
$1.25. 

Friction Att Arounp, Tillie S. Pine and 
Joseph Levine. McGraw-Hill, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36. Pp. 48. $2.50. 

HOW AND WHY BOOKS: E-ectriciry, Je- 
rome J. Notkin, Ed. D. and Sidney Gulkin; 
Rockets AND MissiLes, Clayton Knight; 
Weatuer, George Bonsall; Stars, Norman 
Hoss: Dinosaurs, Darlene Geis; Rocks 
anD Minerats, Nelson W. Hyler. Wonder 
Books, 1107 Broadway, New York 10. Pp. 
48 each. $.50 each. 

Science Circus, Bob Brown. Fleet Publish- 
ing, 230 Park Ave., New York 17. Pp. 253. 
$4.50. 

SCIENCE, ScIENCE, EVERYWHERE! Ruth Cro- 
mer Weir. Abingdon Press, 201 8th Ave., 
S., Nashville 2, Tenn. Pp. 45. $2.00. 

Soap Bussies, Their Colours and the Forces 
Which Mould Them (rev. ed.), C. V. Boys. 
Dover Publications, 180 Varick St., New 
York 14. Pp. 193. Paper, $.95. 

You anp Your Wortp (rev. ed.), Paul F. 
Brandwein, Leland G. Hollingworth, Alfred 
D. Beck, Anna E. Burgess, and Violet 
Strahler. Harcourt, Brace, 750 3rd Ave., 
New York 17. Pp. 474. $3.68. 

Youne Scientist Takes A Rive, George Barr. 
McGraw-Hill, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36. Pp. 160. $3.00. 





Magazine Articles 





Campinc Magazine, January 196] 
Camping for the Very 
Vitchell 
Goals in Camping, B. Robert Berg. 
(AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
Work, Winter 1961 
The Use of Leisure Time, Pope John XXIII. 
Some Background Theory for Youth Work, 
Jack Curtis and Barbara Moldraski. 
Building a Productive Partnership with the 
Community through Sound Public Rela- 
tions, William Linge. 


Young, Grace 


CATHOLIC YouTH 


Goals of a Youth Organization, Max F. 
Baer. 
The Role of the Volunteer Group Advisor, 
Daniel Thursz. 
THe Catuoric CHARITIES 
1961 
Citizens Discuss their City, Most Rev. Alo- 
ysius J. Wycislo. 
4 New Dimension in 
Ralph W. Whelan. 
Future, January 1961 
Role Playing in Real Life, Ken Wilson. 
1961 
Machines? 


Review, January 


Catholic Charities, 


ParENTS Magazine, February 
What About Teaching 

Krieg. 

They Learn from Living Things, Margaret 
Vead 


RECREATION 


Var- 


garet B 


FOR THE ILL AND HANDICAPPED, 
1961 
Recreation for the 
Friedrich 
Recreation Is Sharing, Ernest Blohm. 
RECREATION MANAGEMENT, January 196] 


January 


Mentally Ill, John A. 





They Don’t Retire from Sports. 
Photorama. 
Sarety Epucation, February 1961 
Safety Education for Exceptional Children, 
Ernest P. Willenberg. 
SwimmMinc Poot Ace, January 1961 
4th Annual Design Competition. 
Topay’s Heart, January 1961 
A Word Is Spoken (the mentally ill), Den- 
nis Orphan. 
TV School in the Sky, William R. Vath. 
Woman’s Day, February 1961 
The Story of American Needlework, Rose 
Wilder Lane. 
It’s Party Time for Children. 
Tue YWCA, January 1961 
Women, Leisure, and the Volunteer, Ger- 
trude Zemon Gass. 
Var- 


Adventure in Community Education, 


ion C. Fuller. 
co 
Church Camping 


Continued from Page 126 





of how to live in the out-of-doors. The 
search still goes on and the answers are 
not all clear, but increasingly these 
leaders are discovering that the out-of- 
doors offers tremendous opportunity for 
the church to provide an atmosphere of 
Christian community in which signifi- 
cant learning can take place supple- 
menting and complimenting that which 
goes on in the home and church of the 
\n- 


other trend is the employment of pro- 


community the rest of the year. 


fessionally trained people now to com- 
bine Christian education and summer 
camp program leadership and responsi- 
bility. 

Church camping in the Midwest has 
been and continues to be influenced by 
the Northland Recreation Leader’s Lab- 
oratory held at Camp [hduhapi near 
Minneapolis each April for the past 
twenty-eight years. Here, church and 
agency leaders learn the philosophy and 
skills of recreation in relation to their 
program. As a result, the recreation 
needs of camp groups are being served 
through the use of folk songs, folk 
games, games of skill from many lands 
and peoples, and crafts using basic ma- 
terials. Northland, counting itself a 
worthy successor of the Waldenwoods, 
Michigan, Recreation Laboratory, has 
helped spark the development of some 
twenty laboratories across the nation 
the 
church, agency, and community leaders 


serving interests and needs of 
for recreation resources and skills in a 


unique way. + 


RECREATION 





NATIONAL 
RECREATION 
MONTH 


NEW 
HORIZONS 
FOR YOUR 


FREE 











SOMETHING FREE for you! Don't miss Page 
153, in color, with its Trade Mart listings, telling 


how to get free materials. 











GAME-TIME’S NEW 


PULL-AROUND WHIRLER 


A safe, imaginative, new Game-Time merry-go-round for 
tots. By grasping wheel atop fixed centerpole, one child 
can easily turn movable steel platform— which rides on 
heavy duty, sealed-in bearings. Available with portable or 
stationary base . . . and with or without Game-Time’s 
exclusive Saddle-Mate animals. Colorful, it has a bright red 
Grab-tite finish and a peppermint striped centerpole. Size is 
64” diameter. Choice of delightful, molded fiberglas Saddle- 
Mates includes: Horse, Donkey, Camel, Duck, Swan, and 
Elephant. Here’s a whirler no playground should be without. 


Write for free literature 
on Game-Time’s complete line of 
playground, sports, and park equipment! 


GAME-TIME, INC. 


608 Jonesville Rd. «+ Litchfield 1, Michigan 











1Yo! 


ECREATION ASSOCIATION DISTRICT CONFERENCES 





DISTRICT DATES 
New England May 22-25 
Midwest April 4-7 
Great Lakes April 11-14 


Southern April 4-6 
(Southeastern Section) 


Southern April 6-7 
(Mid-South Section) 


Pacific Northwest April 9-12 


Southwest April 4-7 





LOCATION HOTEL 


Manchester, Vermont Equinox Hotel 


Cedar Rapids, lowa Roosevelt Hotel 


Muskegon, Michigan Occidental Hotel 


Jacksonville, Florida George Washington Hotel 


Lexington, Kentucky Hotel Lafayette 


Tacoma, Washington Winthrop Hotel 


Tulsa, Oklahoma Hotel Tulsa 











ow to grow 
your own 
money 


A U.S. Savings Bond is better than 

money. It grows. Plant $18.75 in a Sav- 2 bees 

ings Bond and in 7°, years it'll be $25. Now he’s buying money on the installment plan. 
. : 4h Tan s roll clerk will set aside as little as 63¢ a day for 

—a full one-third bigger. The U.S. Gov- His payroll clerk will set asic ; “ 

: — Savings Bonds. But in 40 months, he'll own $1000 


ernment guarantees this growth. And worth at maturity! 


if you can’t afford to lay out the full 
purchase price, you can buy Savings 
Bonds a bit at a time through your Pay- 
roll Department where you work. It’s 
anautomatic installment plan that costs 
you no interest or carrying charges. 





Savings Bo smaller 
and bigger. Today’s Bonds 
are about half the size of the 
earliest ones. Yet they 
3°4 % interest —more 

ever before. 


Advantages to think about 


You can save automatically on the Pay- 

roll Savings Plan, or buy Bonds at any 

bank + You now earn 3°,;°; to maturity, 

14°) more than ever before - You invest 

without risk under a U. S. Government 

guarantee - Your Bonds are replaced 

free if lost or stolen - You can get vour 

money with interest anytime you want it 

¢ You save more than money—you buy SS 

shares in a stronger America. You buy more than a good return with Savings Bonds. 
You help keep our country strong for today’s generation 
and the ones to come. That’s one of the reasons so many 
Americans buy and hold U. S. Savings Bonds. 


You save more than money with U.S. Savings Bonds 


—_ This advertising is donated } 
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